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LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER |, 1855. 


Notes. 


MISS STRICKLAND AND MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


The queen is much indebted to Miss Strickland 
for her attempted whitewashing; which, if not 
very successful, has not arisen from want of zeal. 
The great error of all the vindications is, that 
they overlook the period during which her majesty 
lived, and forgetting her education under the ac- 
complished poisoner Catherine de Medici, assisted 
by the chaste Duchess of Valentinois* (the corre- 
spondent of Mary the Queen Dowager), treat her 
as if she had lived two centuries later, and had 
been piously and virtuously educated. Mary was 
a better woman than the Queen of France, and 
fully as virtuous as the Queen of England; but 
she was violent, unscrupulous, and vindictive, and 
this she establishes under her own hand: for in 
one of her letters, in the Labanoff Collection, and 
which has been translated by Mr. Turnbull in his 
excellent volume of Marian Letters, she not only 
declares her extreme hatred of her cousin of 
Guise, and her desire for his assassination, but she 
expresses her intention of pensioning her brother's 
murderer (if she had the means) ; remarking that 
the “ act” was the more agreeable, as she had not 
been told of it beforehand ! 

Be this as it may, Miss Strickland will perhaps 
forgive us for correcting an awkward mistake she 
has made. In rejecting the Bothwell letters, the 
lady refers to the opinion.of Prince Labanoff, 
which is against their authenticity. She 
brings forward an additional authority in “ The 
elder Tytler, who, as a Lord of Session, or judge, 
had been accustomed to study and collate evi- 
dence in the criminal courts of Scotland” —a 
strange discovery; for Lords of Session have as 
little to do with criminal proceedings near the 
Tweed as Miss Strickland herself. But to pro- 
ceed: this learned judge has, it seems, “ written 
two able volumes” to expose “their fallacies” 
(vol. v. p. 128.). Lords of Session are not re- 
markable, if we may believe the House of Peers, 
for their ability in analysing evidence, even in 
civil cases; but the gentleman thus honoured 
most assuredly never was a judge of any kind, 
although his son afterwards became a Lord of 
Session, under the title of Lord Woodhouselee. 
The father was what is termed a writer to the 
signet; in other words, an Edinburgh attorney ; 
but a person of great worth, and considerable 
ability. The arguments are pretty much the 
same as those of his predecessor Goodall, and his 
successors Whitaker and Chalmers. They have 


* Her letters from the originals, in the library of the 
Faculty of Advocates, are printed in Mr. Maidment’s 
Analecta Scotica.’ 
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less tedious than those of his 


In returning thanks to Joseph Robertson and 


| William Pitt Dundas, Esqrs. (p. 200.), for access 


to the very interesting disposition by the queen of 
her jewels, Miss Strickland did what was right 
and proper ; but it is a pity that the lady had not 
been informed when and where the document was 
found, and told that there existed other 
equally curious relics. We will supply the omis- 
Some short time previous to the publication 
of the fifth volume, Mr. George Melville, a gen- 
tleman who probably is better skilled in the de- 


also 


sion. 


' eyphering of ancient writings than any one else in 


Scotland, had occasion to make a search amongst 
what are termed the warrants of the “acts and 
decreets of the Court of Session :” in opening one 
of the numberless bundles, he discovered a parcel 
of papers altogether unconnected with “ acts and 
decrees,” including, not only the document alluded 
to by Miss Strickland, but various others equally 
important. For instance, the inventory of the 
books in her majesty’s chapel library, as given up 
to the Earl of Moray, and bearing his authentica- 
tion. ‘The discovery was immediately communi- 
cated to the deputy-clerk register ; and it is said, 
that the whole, or at least the more valuable por- 
tion of the writings discovered, will be printed 
for the use of the members of the Bannatyne Club. 

J. M. 


Edinburgh. 





MONUMENTAL BRASSES. 


I enclose a list of German monumental brasses, 
more extensive than any you have yet published. 
It was furnished by Dr. Lisch, the conservator of 
the historical monuments of the Grand Duchy of 
Mecklenburg Schwerin to the Deutsches Kunstblatt 
for 1852. ‘They all belong to the class we call 
“Flemish brasses.” ‘There seem to be many more 
brasses in the North of Germany than he has pub- 
lished. The brass at Verden is stated to be the 





| oldest of the collection, but no description is given 


of it. 
The Naumbure brasses 
Kunstblatt for 1853, p. 361. 
Queen's College, ( ambridge. 


are described in the 
W. G. Searte. 


Verde n. 
Liibeck Cathedral. 

Bishops Burchard von Serken (41317) and Johann von 
Mull (+1350), on one plate (engraved in Milde’s 
Monuments of Liibeck). 

Laurentius Neibur, canon (+1622), 

Bishop Bertram Cremun (41377). 

Bishop Johann LX. Tiedemann (+1561). 

Bruno von Warendorp (+1341) and his wife (¢1316). 

Johann von Warendorp (+1680). 


Liihech, St. Mary. 
Hermann Hutterode (+1500). 
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von Hévelen, 1571 (large). Posen Cathedral. 

Tiedemann Berk, biirgermeister, and his wife, 1521, | Archbishop of Posen, 1498. 
engraved in Milde. Knight in full armour, 1475. 

Bruno von Warendorp, town counsellor, 11369. —— Archbishop, 1470, and many others. 








Gotth: y iv 1555. , 1 

yotthard von Hivelen, $1555 Aizx-la- Chapelle Cathedral. 

Liibeck, St. Catherine. | Brass of 1434, representing the Holy Family, with gilt 
background. 


The Von Liineberg family (1470-80), large and fine. : 
Brass of 1487, a similar one. 





Liibeck, St. James. | Naumburg. 
W edekin W arendorp, T1390. Bishop von Buckensdorf, 1466 (mural), 3! 5/”* 2’ 3”. 
Gottschalk von Vellin, town counsellor, $1350. Bishop Johann von Schinberg, 1516, 3/2” 1/9", a skele- 
Constin family, c. 1480. ton (mural). 7 
Cath. v. d. Reden, wife of one of the Fiirstenberg family, | Bishop Theodorich von Schénberg, 6x2 1" (mural). 

1559 (iron). , . 
gs | FINLAND. 
Liibech, St. Pe —_ 
IAhech, t. Peter. Nausis (near Abo). 
Klingenberg family, 1356, large and fine (mural). St. Henry, engraved in Peringskidld, Mon. Ulleraie- 
Georg Gruwell, senator, +1613. rensia. . 
7 ms ae SWEDEN. 
P ch, St. Giles. e . y 
Liibeck, iles Aher in Upland. 
ille He 144? . ™ . 
Miiller family, 1642. Frau Ramborg von Wiik (fourteenth century, early). 

Liibeck, St. John. DENMARK 

f *h, the Ci ° 7 mere 

Liibeck, the Custle. Ringsted. 


King Erich Menved and Ingeborg his Queen (1519), 


Schwerin. 
engraved in Antiqvariske Annaler Kopenh. IIT, 1820, 


Bishops Ludolf (+1339) and Heinrich ($1547), on one i 
late. pe. 2. 
Bishops Gottfried (+1314) and Friedrich (+1375), on 
one plate. Brass Plates in Churches. —It may be interest- 


These four bishops were of the family Von Biilou; | ing to C. E. D. and J. D. (Vol. xii., pp. 164. 372.) 
“the latter is large and fine, probably one of the most | tg know, that in the parish church of Llanrwst 
beautiful brasses extant.” “i > > ee a 4 

near Conway, North Wales, is affixed to the pul- 
pit, a brass plate, the inscription of which I do 
not remember; but the date, I think, is 1725. It 
is, I believe, a coflin plate; and was, I was in- 


Gadelusch Royal Chapel. 
Queen Agnes of Sweden, Duchess of Mecklenburg, 


+1432. 
r © ro y 4 . . 1 4 > a > 7 7 > 
Winey Bemiatens Convent (Bdeweneen Kloster. formed, taken from off the coffin immediately after 
Pri 1 chali ; the interment, by the express desire of the de- 
SE, GS CHEE CREA, ceased, to serve as a memorial. K. H. 8. 


Stralsund, St. Nicholas. | 
Albert Hiévener, biirgermeister, +1357, very large 
(mural). sPICEDIUM 2 by, a 
Bernd Malzan, priest, $1452, arms. a 
12 TSS DDS AD YS Woe? ADP 


Thorn, St. John. bet tL 
Johann von Soest, (btirgermeister) and his wife, en- | PE ON PT VS DID piby 316 25 
| 13.137 WD ALND MID AL 


graved in Voigt, History of Prussia, vol. vii. L 
12 7) NIA NDS OV PR Ween OY 


Luneburg, the Michaelis- Kloster Kirche. 12 TWN IY IY oD DDD ab> 
. . 5 j= =) the 
Had a large brass to Duke Otto the Severe, of Bruns- S39 $5 pe * rat) 
wick-Luneburg, and his Duchess Mechthild (+1330 mage el ky ap 
a ye “Vv ' = 


and 1319), destroyed 1830. 
yw wy vay ay ordm 
Many brasses, destroyed since 1830 “Chi nasce, muor, Oime, che pass’ acerbo ! 
wags dea F . ; Colto vien I’ huom, cosi ordin’ il Cielo. 
Hildesheim Cathedral. | Mose mori, Mose gia car de verbo. 
Santo sia ogn’ huom, con puro zelo. 


Altenburg, near Cologne. 


Eckhard von Hanensee, prebendary, $1460. Ch’ all: TI sep pet, “wae 
¢ V alla meta, gia mai senza riserbo. 
Meissen Cathedral. Arriw huom, ma vedran in cangiar pelo, 
‘ Se fin habiam, ch’ al Cielo vero ameno, 
Has ten brasses, some very fine. Va I’ huomo va, se viva assai, se meno.” 


Breslau Cathedral. Latin Translation of both. 
Heinrich von Leslau, Bishop of Breslau and Duke of | «Qui nascitur, moritur, Vae mihi quam passus acerbus! 
Silesia, #1398. Colligitur* homo, sic ista ordinavit ccelum. 


Rudolf, Papal legate, +1482. - 
Bishop Precislaus von Pogarel, $1376. - 
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Moses mortuus est, Moses, olim carus eloquio. 

Sanctus sit omnis homo, cum puro zelo, 

Nam ad medietatem aliquando, haud quicquam re- 

servans., 

Pertingit homo. Sed, cum pili mutantur, apparet, 

Quem finem habeamus. Quippe ad ccelum verum 

amcnun, 

Vadit homo, sive multum, sive parum vivat.” 

Vagenseil’s Notes on the Treatise Sootah, in the 
Mishna. —Surenhusius, iii, 196. 

The above is by Rabbi Leo Mutiensis, and a 
literary curiosity, forming an Ottava, composed, 
when in his seventeenth year, on the death of his 
teacher, Moses. “Doue non traducendo,” says 
Leo, “ma facendo communi, queste due, tanto | 
diverse, lingue, che nello stesso suggetto, ei pre- 
feriscono, con le medesime voci, si ¢ reso cosa 
notabile e capriccio, diletteuole a ciascuno.” ‘The 
Hebrew reads as Italian, and the Italian as He- 
brew, both in sound and sense, but in different 
words. It is an extraordinary production, and 
deserves to be rescued from the Talmudic depths 
in which it now lies buried. I have inserted a 4 at 
the commencement of the last line, which appears 
to be wanting. T. J. Bucxron. 

Lichtield. 





THE FOUR LAST KINGS OF ROME. 


(Continue / from p. 301.) 


It is hazardous, as a rule, to deal with the chro- 
nology of such semi-mythical beings as the kings 
of Rome are. But the alteration in that chrono- 
logy which I now make is of some importance, 
and is supported by so many concurrent circum- 
stances, that the truth of it cannot be doubted. 
It is, that the reign of the elder Tarquin did not 
last more than one year at the most. Our autho- 
rities say that it lasted thirty-eight, and I ground 
my contrary opinion on the following circum- 
stances : — First, the truce for 100 years, which 
Romulus granted to Veii just before his apothe- 
osis (say in A. v. Cc. 37), does not, according to | 
Livy (i. 42.), expire till 176. Then the remark | 
in Livy, i. 18. (which, inasmuch as it is contrary | 
to his own chronology, is certainly derived from 
some ancient book), according to which more than | 
100 years subsequent to Numa’s accession (38), | 
in the reign of Servius (this commenced in 176), 
Pythagoras assembled the youth of the remoter 
parts of Italy, &c. Farther, the sons of Ancus 
complain, in 176 (Livy, i. 40.), that within the 
space of a little more than 100 years from the 
time when Romulus was king (37), a slave (Ser- 
vius) should sit on his throne. And lastly, the 
internal improbability, that the sons of Ancus, 
who were young men when Tarquin I. usurped 
the throne, should allow him to remain in undis- 
puted possession of it for thirty-eight years, and | 
then suddenly remember their own title to it and 
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kill him. If we reject thirty-seven out of the 


thirty-eight years of Tarquin I.’s reign, all is 
clear: the truce with Veii expires at the proper 
period, the time between Numa’s accession and 
Servius is exactly 100 years (Pythagoras, be it 
remembered, is not placed in the beginning of the 
reign of Servius) ; and the time between the reign 
of Romulus and Servius’s accession, in the words 
of the sons of Ancus, a little more, and we escape 
the impossibility of the thirty-eight years of quie- 
tude of the latter parties. The events which 
really happened in the reign of Tarquin IL, may 
sasily have happened in the compass of a year ; 
the others have been transferred to him from 
Tarquin IL., and even from Porsena through his 
medium. 

A word now on the history of Servius. Plu- 
tarch, without specifying which, says that Cecilia 
was the wife of one of ‘Tarquin’s sons. Sir G. C. 
Lewis (Cred. of the early History of Rome) seems 
at a loss to tell which; and remarks that, accord- 
ing to the common account, the two sons of Pris- 
cus marry the two daughters of Servius, and that 
the three sons of Superbus were unmarried. He 
however has forgotten Servius (believed to have 
been the son-in-law of Priscus), and to him the 
passage in Plutarch, without doubt, refers. Ser- 
vius was, therefore, the husband of Cecilia; who, 
as is proved by her name*, was the daughter of 
Celes (or Celius, misprinted, p. 240., Cecelius). 
The history of Cxles is very obscure, but he was 
certainly a powerful chief. Here we see the origin 
and untrustworthiness of another story respecting 
Servius, which clashes with our view (the story 
that he was the son-in-law of Tarquin I.), viz. 
the Roman historians knew that Servius married 
the daughter of some powerful chief, and not 
knowing his name—or perhaps having heard of 
it, and yet not able to give it correctly, as they 
placed Celes in the Romulian era—they set it 
down at once as Tarquin I. 

It is almost unnecessary to point out the palpa- 
ble inconsistencies in the received account of the 
accession of Servius to the throne of Rome. Tar- 
quin I. had two sons, both of whom survived their 


| father, of whom Superbus was one; and Servius 


was, even according to the received account, a 
foreigner. And yet the mother of the first (Ta- 
naquil) is represented as plotting in favour of the 
second; quite regardless of the legitimate claims 
of her own offspring, who are not even mentioned. 
Such was the absurd story by which the Roman 

* There can be no doubt that the very common ter- 
mination to Roman proper names, -ilius, implies descent. 
It is in fact filius, the f being dropped in composition. 
Thus, Numa Pompilius is called the son of Pompo; Tul- 
lus Hostilius, the grandson of Hostus; Ofilius Caiavius, 
the son of Ovius or Ofius (Livy, ix. 6.), &e. This upsets 
Ihne’s derivation of Pompilius, Publilius, &c., from 
Populus. 
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historians tried to conceal the fact of the entire 
conquest of Rome by the Clusian Servius. 

To come now to the second Tarquin. One of 
the most important results of my system is, that 
it strikes out from history the whole account of 
the events which, according to our authorities, 
preceded his expulsion, as a mere repetition of 
those which really led to the expulsion of Porsena. 
The principal difference between the two narra- 
tives is,.that the scene of the events in the first 
case is Ardea; and in the latter, Aricia. But 
this difference is not real, for it can be proved 
conclusively that Aricia and Ardea are merely 
different forms of the same word; and that the 
towns bearing those names are, in consequence, 
often confounded with each other. Aricia and 
Arsia are certainly identical* ; and that Arsia and 
Ardea are so, is seen from the analogy of Clausus 
and Claudius. Farther, Turnus is in Virgil king 
of Ardea; and Turnus Herdonius is in Livy 


(i. 50.), chief of Aricia. Herdonius comes from 


Ardonius (Herdonea in Apulia, the scene of one of | 


Hannibal's victories, is sometimes spelt Ardonea), 
as Herminius from Arminius; and it is evident 
that Ardonius and Ardea are cognate. When we 
remember these things, we can easily suppose that 


some writers spelt Aricia, the real scene of the 
defeat of Porsena’s son, Ardea; and that when a | 


duplicate was made and applied to Tarquin, the 
scene was in that instance given as Ardea, so as to 
keep some distinction between the two accounts. 
The difference before referred to in spelling the 
name of the place where Aruns Porsena was de- 
feated, perhaps originated the idea of these events 
being two and distinct. 

I have said that Herminius comes from the 
German Arminius. ‘This is the general opinion, 
and I mention it here because it helps to prove 
the Etruscan origin of the Herminian family. 


(Niebuhr has shown that the Etruscans were of 


German descent.) But this view does not need 
such doubtful support, for it is stated distinctly 
by Valerius Max.; Silius mentions an Etrurian 
named Herminius, and one Herminius has the 
Etruscan Lars or Larcius as his nomen (Livy, 
iii. 65.) (see Smith's Dict, of Gr. and Rom. Biog., 
§c.). ‘Thus the Herminian family was certainly 
Etruscan. No one ever doubted that the Larcian 
family had the same origin. 

It is an important circumstance that a member 
of each of those families (Spurius Larcius, Titus 

* This is clear, for the battle of Arsia (Livy, ii. 6. 7.) 
is certainly only a repetition of the battle of Aricia. Aruns 
Tarquinius is killed in the first, and Aruns Porsena in 


the second. The Cuma@an auxiliaries also, which took | 


part in the battle of Aricia, are sometimes transferred to 
the battle of Arsia, as by Plutarch. This repetition 


originated in the confusion which existed as to the name 
of the last king of Rome, Arsia is only mentioned in 
connexion with the battle fought there. 
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Iferminius) figured in the defence of the Subli- 


cian bridge against Porsena: for it shows us 
that the Roman enemies of Porsena were Etrus- 
cans like himself. ‘This fact can be explained 
ouly in one way, and then all is clear and con- 
sistent; namely, by transferring the expedition of 
Porsena to the time of the Etruscan domination 
of Rome under Tarquin II., and by supposing his 
Etruscan opponents to have been men who up- 
held that dynasty in opposition to the Clusian. 

I will now, in conclusion, answer an objection 
which may be male to my view, that Porsena was 
king of Rome. It is well known that in the his- 
torical period there stood in the capitol seven 
statues, which were called the statues of the seven 
kings. This may seem hostile to my idea that the 
number of the kings of Rome was eight, but I do 
not think it is so. Fur is it probable that the 
Romans would, after they bad expelled the tyrant 
Tarquin from Rome, allow his statue to remain in 
the capitol? It seems to me most improbable, 
particularly when I remember that when in the 
time of the empire a tyrant was slain, one of the 
first acts which followed was the throwing down 


all the statues, &c., erected to him in the days of 


his prosperity. Epvwarp West. 


THE CODEX VATICANUS. 

[The following correspondence is, in many re- 
spects, so full of literary interest, that we feel 
assured our readers will be pleased that we 
have transferred it from the columns of The 
Times to our own pages. — Ep. * N. & Q."] 

“THE CODEX VATICANUS. 
“To the Editor of the Times. 

« Sir,—Your paper is a medium of communication upon 
almost all subjects; will you, therefore, permit me to 
occupy a little part of it, just to ask a question, and to 
rive a few reasons for doing so? 

“ Will the Roman Catholic Church, through its ap- 
propriate officers, permit the Coder Vaticanus, No. 1209., 
now at Rome, to be photographed ? 

“Tam induced to ask this question for the following 
reasons : — 

“ The Roman Church was the first to print the Greek 
Testament. At first it was circulated privately, but was 
afterwards published. In the meanwhile the edition pre- 
pared by Erasmus made its appearance. 

“ The Coder Vaticunus is, probably, the oldest Greek 


| MS. of the Scriptures extant.’ The second volume con- 


tains the whole of the New Testament, with the exception 
of a few verses; and many biblical critics attach prime 
importance to it. 

* The Roman Church has, by Cardinal Caraffa, already 
printed and published the Old Testament according to 
this MS, and has permitted several collations of the New. 

“ | do not think exposing the manuscript to the light, 
however strong it might be, would injure it. Whether it 
would sustain injury in the process necessary to bring it 
under the light, is a point upon which I cannot offer an 
opinion, but probably some of your readers who have seen 


| this precious document will. 
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“If once carefully photographed, that would render 
future collation unnecessary, except in rare instances, and 
prevent what is called tracing—a manual labour not 
always correct, as proved by facts, and one would think 
always, though but in a small degree sometimes, injurious 
to the Ms. 

“The published collations of Mico and Birch (this 
latter is imperfect, counting Luke and John) have been 
carefully compared with each other by Dr. Tregelles, and 
they are found to differ in nearly 2000 places. 

“ Those who love God’s Holy Word, would cheerfully 
bear the expense,— probably the Bible Society would like 
to; perhaps Oxford or Cambridge would. All these 
have willingly done good service in the cause of sacred 
literature before now. 

“ If one manuscript can be photog graphed successfully, 
and that an ancient one, nearly all might; and then 
learned bodies and owners of private collections of MSS. 
might exchange copies, just as casts of Flora and Fauna 
are now exchanged by the Museums of Europe. 

“ Will the secretary or librarian of some literary body 
of standing and reputation put himself in communication 
with the librarian of the Vatican, and ask if what I pro- 
pose may be done? I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

“ Tuomas E. Tnore 

“ 34. Mecklenburg Square, Nov. 16, 1855.” 


“ Sir,—In common, I am sure, with many of your 
eaders, I feel great interest in Mr. Thoresby’s letter, 
very thankfal to y« — If for giving it to the public. 
About a year and a half ago, when in Rome, I had 
the or of an introduction to the celebrated scholar 
the Cardinal Angelo Mai. In the course of conversation, 
he asked some questions as to the state of the Cod 
lexandrinus in the British Museum; and, on my re- 
marking on my disappointment at not being able to see 
the Codex Vaticanus at the great library, he explained 
that it was in consequence of his being, engaged in pre- 
paring an edition of it himself; and that it was, of course, 
ebliged to be kept at his palace. 

“ ‘The learned Cardinal proceeded to open a large strong 
chest, from which he took an elaborately-worked iron 
coffer, containing this most precious manuscript. Ob- 
serving that the greater part that had been published 
was unsatisfactory and contradictory, he said that he was 
occupying his leisure by editing it page by page, line by 
line, letter by letter; that he had entertained serious 
thoughts of having a fount of type cast 7" fac-simile, in 
the same manner as Dr. Woide had for the Codex Alexan- 
drinus ; but the difficulties were so great, he had abandoned 
the idea. 1 then suggested the making a fuc-simile of the 
whole in lithography, page by page, as Mr. Arden had 
done for the Orations of * Hyperides he discovered at ‘Thebes. 
This could easily have been done, as the manuscript is in 
such a state of preservation that the greater portion would 
have borne the transfer paper without the slightest danger 
ofinjury. The learned Cardinal assured me he would think 
very seriously of this suggestion, and directed his secre- 
tary to send to London for a copy of Mr. Arden’s book. 

“I should be very glad to know whether this great and 

xl man took any steps in the matter before his death ; 
at any rate, how far he had proceeded with the edition he 
actually had in hand. I may remark that on quitting 
the p alace the s secretary remarked, with a smile, he won- 
dered where the Cardinal’s ‘leisure’ was to be found, 
he always commenced at daybreak, and fi cqueatiy 
laboured till past midnight. 

“I have the honour to be, Sir, very faithfully yours, 

“ARTHUR ASHPITEL. 








“9 


2. Poets’ Corner, Westminster Abbey, Nov. 17, 1855.” 
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“Sir, —Ithank you for your courtesy in so prompt 
publishing my former letter on Saturday morning last. 

“ A few hours after it appeared, I had the honour of re- 
ceiving a private letter from a gentleman, informing me 
there would be no difficulty about funds —that, in fact, 
they were ready 

“I consider the letter of Mr. Ashpitel, in your impres- 
sion of yesterday, of great importance, as proving the 
three following things 

“That in the judgment of that distinguished man, Car- 
dinal Mai, ‘the greater part that had been published’ 
of the Codex Vaticanus ‘was unsatisfactory and contra- 
dictory ;’ the Cardinal was not alone in his opinion, and 
it did not die with him; that the Cardinal himself 
laboured hard to give the — a faithful copy of the 
MS.—he was ‘editing it page by page, line by line, 
letter by letter’ — from which I infer the omen Catholic 
authorities are favourable to its publication; and that 
those who have charge of the MS. are conscious of its 
great value— it was taken out of an ‘iron coffer,’ which 
was deposited in ‘a larg chest.’ My anxie ty 
would be consider diminished if 1 were assured, on 
sufficient evidence, it the chest and coffer are fireproof. 

“One word in my letter of the 16th inst. conveys an 
incorrect opinion as to the completeness of the MS, I 
fear it will be found that at least the — ral epistles are 
gone. It is affirmed, on g l ty, they were there 
once. Where are they now? MS. been wilfully 
mutilated? Wolf cut out with a knife two pieces from G 
and H Seidelii MSS. once in his possession, and sent the 
pieces to Bentley, which pieces were afterwards found by 
Dr. Tregeiles in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge 
Can the lost parts of the MS. in question be found? 

‘There are twelve leaves, forming originally a valu- 
able fragment of the Gospels: they are now separated: 
we have four of them here in ay on ; re are six 
others in Rome; and the remaining two are at Vienna. 
Has anything similar to this happe =~ to the lost parts of 
the Vatican MS. : ? Did the Complutensian editors touch 
it? Will the Vatican speak, an 1 tell us the exact state 
of the case, and what it intends to do? 

“I wish to keep before the mind of some of your 
readers that what | propose is not a collation, transcript, 
or tracing, but a photograph of the Coder Vaticanus, 

“I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
“Tuomas E, Tnoressy. 
Mecklenburgh Square, Novy. 21, 1855.” 
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“Sir, — Besides Mr. Thoresby’s letter, which you have 
so kindly given, I have received several anxious inquiries 
from gentlemen who take an interest in this important 
matter, and in consequence I venture once more to tres- 
pass, as shortly as I can, upon your valuable columns. 

“Jn answer to Mr. Thoresby’s inquiry, I suppose the 
MS. has now most probably been returned to the Vatican 
since the Cardinal’s decease. Every precaution there is 
taken against fire, and as the floors are all either of 
marble, or the composition called pavimento Veneziano (a 
sort of marble mosaic), and as the little fire that is wanted 
there is generally supplied by por 
cient feeulus), there is not much 
way. 

“TI cannot say whether or not the authorities are 
favourable to the publication of the MS.: the Cardinal 
evidently was at work upon it alone and unassisted ; he 
did not consider his exertions part of his public duties, 
but a labour of love of his own. 

“Could I have foreseen that that great man would 
have been so soon taken from us, I should have endea- 
voured to have noted down as full an account as possible 
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‘the MS. It formerly had been, I was told, separated 
into two volumes: when I saw it, it formed one large 
thick octavo. It is incomplete at the beginning and end, 
having lost about half the book « f Ge nesis, and nearly all 
the Apocalypse. This last is supplied by another hi ind, 
in cursive Greek, of the date probably of the tenth cen- 
tury. As I remember, it contains one or two of the 
smaller books of the Apocrypha, but not the books of the 
Maccabees, 

“ The Gospels and Epistles seem, as nearly as I could 
judge, to be tolerably complete. The celebrated verse in 
the F irst Epistle of St. John, as is well known, is not in 
the text. I saw nothing of the Epistles of Barnabas, 
Polycarp, Clemens Romanus, the Pastor of Hermas, nor 
any of the writings of that period. 

“T asked particularly whether it was known that the 
MS. had come under the notice of the Complutensian 
editors, when Cardinal Mai said it was universally be- 
lieved at Rome that every MS. of any value whatever, 
through all Italy, had been carefully examine ‘l by Car- 
dinal Ximenes or his assistants; that knowing, even as 
early as the time of Origen, the Greek text had been cor- 
rupted by the Gnostics, and later by the Arians, that 
scholar had made the most careful sele n he could from 
these MSS., and he had borrowed and conveyed them to 
Alcala for the purpose of collation, and for correcting his 
celebrated Polyglott, and with the intention of afterwards 
returning the MSs. to their respective owners; that it 
was generally stated, after the publication of the Polyglott, 
the most precious MSS., by the error of a servant, were 
sold, instead of a quantity of waste-paper — some say to 
a maker of fireworks; and it is for this reason there is 
such a paucity of early « - s of the sacred Scriptures. 

“With regard to the late, the Cardinal poi _ lout a 











note at the end « f one of the books a sort of colophon 
—which states it was transcribed a.p. 70; but this, I 
venture to observe, would prove that he Christian era 


was used as a means of co , itation even before the siege 
of Jerusalem. He consi , however, the MS. could not 
be later th in the middle of - > second century. 

“Tn reply to que stions as to the Orations of i perides 


r 





—the notes and illustrations were by the Rev. Churchill 
Babington, the fac-similes by Messrs. Netherelift and 
Durlacher; they show the smallest mark and every flaw 
in the papyrus, 4 and are equal, if not superior, to the best 
’ book was published by 
subscription, and I now very scarce. Mr. 
Arden, no question, has the lithographic stones, and with 
his usual courtesy would, no doubt, permit some copies to 
be taken off. 
“With many thanks for the kind communications of 
several photographers, 1 fear it would be necessary to 
reduce the page so much to get a clear image in the 
camera, that the text would be scarcely legible. A quarto 
page of uncial Greek, reduced to three or four inches 
square, would, I fear, be little practical utility. It 
would, however, be very easy to try the experiment on 
some other MS. I fear, also, it would be necessary to 
strain the page and get it perfectly flat, or the curl of the 
vellum would alter the focus and distort the image. 
Once more apologizing for taking up so much of your 


fue similes of the Fre 








valuable columns, 
“T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“Your obliged and faithful servant, 
“ AnTHur AsuPIret. 


* 2. Poets’ Corner, Westminster Abbey, Nov. 23.” 


“Sir. —In common with many others, I feel a very 
deep interest in the preposition of Mr. Thoresby, that the 
New Testament portion of the Vatican MS, should be | 
photographed. 
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“T may, perhaps, be allowed to add some particulars to 
what has already appeared in your columns, partly in 
correction of what has been stated, and partly in reply to 
inquiries that have been made. 

“The New Testament is not now a separate volume, 
but it and the Septuagint are all bound in one; and this 
is as it should be, for they are all one MS. 

“The Coder exhibits no trace of intentional mutilation. 
It is true that the Epistles of St. Paul to Timothy, Titus, 
and Philemon are wholly wanting, as well as the Apoca- 
lypse, so far as the ancient writing is concerned ; but this 
arises from the MS. having been injured at both ends, so 
that in the beginning the greater part of Genesis is gone, 
and in the New Testament the old writing breaks off in 
Hebrews ix. As the pastoral epistles, in the arrangement 
of old Greek MSS., stand after that to the Hebrews, they 
are thus of necessity wanting. Not so, however, the Ca- 
tholic Epistles, which oceupy their usual Greek location, 
after the Acts and before Romans. 

“ A later hand has remedied the defects in part, after a 
manner, by prefixing the missing part of Genesis, in- 
serting a portion lost from the Psalms, and adding the 
latter part of the Hebrews, and the Book of Revelation. 

“If the testimony of one who has examined and col- 
lated personally almost every known Greek MS. of the 
New Testament, is needed to show the importance of this 
proposed step, then let me add, that I believe that the 
carrying out of Mr. Thoresby’s proposition would be one 
of the greatest services that could be rendered to textual 
criticism; and no one could feel more deeply obliged to 
him than myself. In my Account of the Printed Text of 
the Greek New Testament (page 156.), I have mentione “dl 
the pains ‘and trouble which I took in the hope of ob- 
taining the readings accurately of this most important 
MS. 

“The MS. ought to be examined as well as photo- 
graphed; because the manner in which the letters have 
been traced over again by a later hand is such, that here 
and there implicit dependence on the photographed copy 
might lead to inattention as to the faint, pale, original 
reading. 

“If any one who used the photographed copy were pro- 
perly on his guard, by such places having been noticed, 
then the work proposed by Mr. Thoresby would be satis- 
factory in the extreme. 

“T saw at Cambridge, about a month ago, a beautiful 
photograph of one page of the Codex Augiensis lying in 


| the MS. itself, in the library of Trinity College. 


“ Your obedient servant, 
“Ss. P." 





“6. Portland Square, Plymouth, Nov. 25. 


EPITAPHS. 


North Mimms, Herts, date 16—: 


“ Thus youth, and age, and all things ps ass away, 
Thy turn is now as his was vesterday 
To-morrow shall another take thy room, 

The next day he a prey for worms become; 
And on your dusty bones shall others tread, 

As you now walk and trample on the dead, 

’Till neither sign nor memory appear, 
That you had ever birth or being here. 


Thundridge, Herts. On Robert Gardiner and 
his wife, who died zt. 21, 1658: 


* Roger lies here before his hour — 
Thus doth the Gardiner lose his flower.” 
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NOTES 


Ashwell, Herts : 
“ Behold in me the life of man, 
Compared by David to a span. 
Let friends and parents weep no mor 
Here’s all the odds —I went before 
Aldenham, Herts. 
“Death parts the dearest lovers for a while, 
And makes them mourn who only used to smil 
But after death our unmixt loves shall tie 


Eternal knots betwixt mv love and I. 
“J. BR.” 


On John Robinson, 1674: 


“T, Sarah Smith, whom thou didst love alone, 
For thy dear sake have laid this marble stone.” 


R. W. Hacxwoop. | 


The following epitaphs, in memory of three mem- 
bers of the Penell family of Woodstone, copied 
from brazen tablets in the chancel of Lindridge 
Church, in Worcestershire, 
publicity and preservation by insertion in “N, | 
& Q.” 


I. “WirwuAam Pexevyt. Died, 1623. 


“ This stone, that covers earth and claye, 
Longe in the earth uncovered laye; 
Man forct it from the mother’s wombe, 
And made thereof for man a tombe. 
And nowe it speakes, and thus doth save, — 
The life of man is but a dave; 
The daye will pass, the night must come ; 
Then here, poore man, is all thy roome. 
The writer and the reader must, 
Like this good man, be turn’d to duste: 
He lived well, and soe doe thou; 
Then feare not death, when, where, or howe 
It commes; "twill end all greiffe and paine, 
And make thee ever live againe. 

“ Mors mihi vita.” 


Died, 1666. 


Il, “Epwarp PeNeti. 

* In soe little place doth lye, 

Virtue, goodness, loy: alty ; 

One who in all relations stood, 

And basest times, both true and good. 

*Tis for noe common losse our teares are paid, 

Here the best husband, father, friend, is laid. 

“ Vivit post funera Virtus.” 
III. Died, 1657. 

“ Here rests his earthy part, whose soule above 
Views her bright Maker face to face, and prov es 
Pure joys which shall be full and perfect, when 
These broken organs - ill be peeced agen, 
And reinformed. Reader, before thou passe, 
lake his example, a — looking-glasse, 

To dress thy soule by, learne of him to bee 
Good in bad times who mayst live worse to sce. 
“ Beati mortui qui in Domino moriuntur.” 


“ Epwarp PENELL. 


Bu. Lh. T. 


Epitaph on Mary Sexton, Bideford, Devon.— 


“ Here lies the body of Mary Sexton, 
Who pleas’d many a man, but never vex’d one: 
Not like the woman who lies under the next stone.” 


J. Y. 
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Somersetshire Epitaphs. _ 
“ As us am so must 


rherefure prepare to follow we.” 


you be, 


he above is an epit 
churehy nein! in anot 
illustrating one of tl 
of Somersetshire. 


common in many country 
r form; but this is given as 
1c peculiarities of the dialect 
I copir 1 it some years ago 
at Porlock, where it was over 
mb of a father and his son. 

An epitaph, of a different character, 
churchyard at Nettlecombe, Somerset. 
small upri (grit), which is placed ; 
foot of lab of lias, on which is t 
— : 


1 
hoe 
i 
] 


is in the 
It is ona 
it the 
in- 


3 
iis 





he: aya nis Mu 

mye ee sib uni visus est sat 

Natus est iii Martii, ann Obit Aprilis xv°, 
anno 1684.” 





dire se VixXisse. 





die 


By the side of this stone is a large altar-tomb to 
| his mother and other members of his family, and 
first-mentioned small stone is the fi llowi ing: 

* April 15, 1684. 
“ Much of my welfare and content below, 


I to my mother’s love and virtues owe, 






Wherfore this humble grave, so neere her bon 
I more esteem than elsewhere marble stones 
Joun MusGnrave.” 
W. C. Trevevyan. 
Wallington. 
Epitaph at Beverl y— While on a recent visit 


to Beverley, I copied the following epitaph from a 

monument appended to the exterior wall of the 

church of St. Mary. If the wording is figurative 

it is at least remarkable ; but if it is descriptive, 

it suggests many queries of the laws and customs 

now little understood. 

Danish soldiers lie, 

The one in quarrel chanced to die ; 

The other's head, by their own law, 

With sword was severed at one blow. 
December 23, 1689. 


“Here two young 


Henry Davenry 
Norwich. 


Epitaph. — The following epitaph is reprinted 


in the Newcastle Journal of March 31, 1855, from 
a paper of similar title of March 12, 1748: 
“Ye witty mortals, as you're passing by, 
Remark, that near this monument doth lie, 
Center’d in dust, 
Two husbands, two wives, 
Two sisters, two brothers, 
Two fathers, a son, 
Two daughters, two mothers, 
A grandfather, grandmother, and a granddaughter, 


aunt, and their niece follow’d after. 
of persons, mentioned here, 
all from incest clear.” 


Y.B.N 


An uncle, an 
This catalogue 
Was only five, and 


Will some correspondent explain ? 
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Remarkable Epitaph. — A MS. Tour of the 
1635 gives the following account of an 


be 


year 
epitaph at Winchester, that assuredly must 
without a parallel, and, as such, deserves a place 
in “N. & Q.:” 

“On the north side of this church is the monument of 
! f the surname Clarke, wherewith I was so 


two brothers « 
taken as take them I must; and as I found them I pray 
accept them. 

“Thus an union of two brothers from Avington, the 
Clarkes’ family, were grandfather, father, and son, suc 


cessivelie clerkes of the Privy Seale in Court. 
The grandfather had but two sons, both Thomas. 
Their wives both Amys. 
Their heyres both Henry. 
And the heyres of Henries both Thomas. 
Both their wives were inheritrixes. 
And both had two sons and one daughter. 
And both their daughters issuelesse 








Both of Oxford; both of the Temple. 

Both officers to Queen Elizabeth and of noble King 
James. 

And both Justices of the Peace. 

Togeather both agree in armes, oue a knight, y* other 


a captain. 
Si queras plura; both ——; and sol leave y™.” 


Cx. Horprer. 


Curious Epitaphs. — Numerous and curious 
epitaphs have from time to time appeared in your 
pages. Ilere is another. 

Within the church of Areley Kings, near Stour- 
port, is the following : 

“ Here lieth the body of WitttaAm WaAtsu, gentleman, 
who died the third day of November, 1702, aged eighty- 
six, son of Michael Walsh of Great Shelsley, who left him 
a fine estate in Shelsley, Hartlebury and Areley; who 
was ruinated in his estate by three Quakers, two lawyers, 
and a fanatic to help them.” 

PALQue. 


Epitaph from Folkestone. — 
“To the Memory of Rebecca Rogers, August 22, 1688. 
“ A house she hath, ’tis made of such good fashion, 
The tenant ne’er shall pay for reparation ; 
Nor will her landlord ever raise her rent, 
Or turn her out of doors for non-payment ; 
From chimney tax this cell is free — 


To such a house who would not tenant be? ” 
A.S. 


LEPROSY IN THE CRIMEA. 


The ancient leprosy is not a distinct disease. 
Found in most parts of the world, from the scrip- 
tural and classic eras, through the middle ages, 
down to the present time, it has only within the 
last two centuries been banished from England 
and France by the improved modes of living, con- 
sequent on a high civilization. It is still found, 
more or less, in almost every other country in the 
world. 4 
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Persons who have been much abroad, every 
now and then become subject to this disease, 
sometimes many years after their return home. I 
saw an instance of the sort in London within the 
last fifteen months. 

The Crimea is one of its lurking-places; and it 
is not unlikely to show itself after a time, even 
when the siege of Sebastopol has become a matter 
of history, in some of the survivors of the cam- 
paign, who have been more especially exposed to 
hardships and privations. 

Danielssen and Boeck, the authors of one of the 
best treatises extant upon this remarkable disease, 
observe : 

“The disease of the Crimea, Morbus Crimensis seu 
nigra, is also named Lepra Taurica seu Chersonesa. It is 
called Krimskaia Bolesin, or Krimskaia Prokasain Astra- 
chan, because it was brought there from the Crimea by 
the Russian armies. The Cossacks about Juik call it 
Tschornaia Nemoschtsch, the black disease, because the 
first symptom of the eruption consists in a darkened 
colour of the face. The disease of the Crimea is described 
in Gmelius’s Journey through Russia, vol. ii. p. 169., and 
in Pallas’s Journey, vol. i. p. 302.” 

Its especial causes are well known to be hard- 
ship, privation, exposure to cold and wet, bad or 
insufficient fool, and absence of the means of 
cleanliness, concurring. These induce a peculiar 
morbid condition of the blood, which is the essence 
and foundation of the disease, and from which all 
its formidable and remarkable symptoms directly 
proceed. Witiiam E. C. Nourse. 

West Cowes, Isle of Wight. 





TEMPLE BAR. 

Perhaps, some centuries hence, when the dar- 
barous nuisance above mentioned has ceased to be 
a bar to national progress into and out of the 
city of London, and when “ N. & Q.” shall have 
reached its 400th or 500th Volume, some yet un- 
born “ Cunningham ” will bless it for preserving 
the appended petition for the removal of the use- 
less structure, made in 1853. Surely if it is only 
kept standing (as hinted in the second paragraph 
of the petition) in order that my Lord Mayor 
may, by shutting its at-all-other-times dirty gates, 
when it pleases majesty to pay him a visit, keep 
majesty waiting till he opens them again, a much 
greater sensation might certainly be created, and 
more authority shown, besides the proceedings 
being more in accordance with modern notions of 
power, if two of the city police were allowed to stop 
the royal coriége on such occasions, on its approach- 
ing the city boundary, and my lord (or his mace- 
bearer for him) were to evince his loyalty by 
knocking the officials down, and thus permit an 
invasion of his territory ; and I would venture to 
suggest this in lieu of the present absurd custom, 
as being equally imposing, should the ugly struc- 
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ture be removed, and if royalty must be stopped 











on its next visit to the city. KR. W. Hackxwoop. 
“ To the R HIon. th Lord Mayor, the Aldermen, and 
Co * the Ci y of Lon lon, in common council as- 
seml i. 
“ tion of the undersigned merchants, bankers, | 
and others, of the city of London, ad- 
vocating the removal of Temple Bar, humbly 
showeth — 

“That while your petitioners rely with every confidence 
and satisfaction on the care taken by your hon. Court in 
the preservation of the several rights and privileges se- 
cured to them by your forefathers, as also of the limits 
and liberties of their ancient city; yet do they at the same 


time look to you with a just expectation that prompt and 
efficient redress may be afforded them in the removal of 
whatever is calculated to operate prejudicially to the 
trading and commercial interests of the citizens at large. 
“ That your petitioners regard the retention of Temple 
Bar any longer on its present site as prejudicial to those 
trading interests; and, farther, that the attention of your 
petitioners is, with some concern, drawn to the subject at 
the present juncture, more particularly from having been 
informed that the City Lands Committee of your hon. 
Court recommend for your adoption a proposal to spend 
l the beautifying and repairing of that 


some 1,500/. in 
structure, which, from its position in the narrowest part 








of the most crowded thoroughfare into the city of London, 
as your petitioners consider, tends very materially to im- 

er rmous and daily increasing traffic, and thereby 
altogether prevents business that might otherwise be ad- 
vantage ultivated by citizens with the residents at 
the western end of London, were Temple Bar removed to 


another locality, and some light structure erected in its 
stead, sufficient to mark the boundaries of the city in that 
quarter, as well as preserve, in all its integrity and sig- 
nificance, the ancient ceremonial of receiving the Sove- 
reign on entering the gates of the city. 

“Your pe 1 also humbly submit for the 
consideration Court — 

“That Tem; 
modern, havin 
and therefi 
quary. 

“ That 


titi 
titi 





a structure, is comparatively 
ected so late as the years 1670-2, 
little or no interest for the anti- 





Temple Bar, moreover, was built at a period 





when the privileges of the citizens were by the Sovereign 
lightly reg l, or set at naught; and, therefore, is but 
an imperfect symbol of corporation privileges and char- 
tered rights, as it has been elsewhere styled 

“That as an architectural elevation, it is equally un- 


worthy of consideration, and, though built by Sir Christo- 


pher Wren, it is little calculated, in an artistic point of 
view, to add to his otherwise great reputation. 
“That Temple Bar is not, and does not even stand on 
i 


the site of, one of the ancient city gates, though it marks 
the limits of the liberties of the city on the western fron- 
tier, yet, as your petitioners have ascertained, were such 
liberties in olden times suffix iently indicated by ‘ posts, 
rails, and a chain.’ It may also be here remarked, such 
impediments to public convenience and commercial neces- 
sity did the ancient gates of the city (among which 
may be enumerated Ludgate) prove some hundred years 
ago, that the corporation was induced at that period, and 
on that account, to demolish those really interesting relics 
of ancient London. How much rather does it seem to 
your petitioners desirable at the present time to remove, 
but not necessarily destroy, Temple Bar, which, answer- 
ing no intellectual or practical purpose, offers a convenient 
ambuscade for pickpockets, impedes by its presence the 
proper ventilation of the neighbourhood, besides retardin 
No. 318.] 
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| improvements of a desirable character, and the clearance 








| of a district lying to the northward of that edifice, which, 
| on moral and social grounds, is greatly to be desired. 
| “Finally, your petitioners would point out to your hon, 
Court, that the majority of the historic reminiscences be- 
| longing to Temple Bar are of so fearful a character that 
the very contemplation of them tends to degrade human 
wwe. Your petitioners would, therefore, were it pos- 
sible, willingly consign the dark page of history describing 
them to oblivion; at all events, they trust the praver of 
| this petition may be granted, and Temple Bar—the 
visible record of such bloody scenes — be, for the several 
reasons herein enumerated, removed. 


“ And yo &e. 


rs will ever pray, 


NERO'S GAME OF CHARIOTS. 

The most learned scholars of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries were occasionally led 
into error by hastily adopting theories 
| which a more careful inquiry would have en- 
abled them to confute. Among these theories 
is the favourite one (chiefly due to Salmasius) 
of considering the classical game of Jitruncult, 
the same as the European chess. Montfaucon, 
among suffers himself to deceived 
by this delusion; and in a chapter of his An- 
tiquité expliquée, fol. Par., 1719. tom. iii. pt. 2. 
ch. x. p. 336., in speaking of the various games of 
dice, &c., he not only expressly declares that the 
game of Jatrunculi was nearly the same as chess, 
but adds, that the Emperor Nero was accustomed 
to play at the game of /atrunculi with ivory chariots, 
as Suetonius in Nerone testifies. So singular a 
statement seemed to merit verification, since it 
appeared incredible that the game could possibly 
have been at any time so played. On turning, 
however, to Suetonius, it at once became obvious, 
that the passage in question merely refers to the 
fondness of Nero for horses and the Circensian 
games, so that when he first became emperor, 
“eburneis quadrigis quotidie in abaco luderet,” 
i.e. he played with small ivory chariots on an 
abacus divided by lines, so as to imitate in minia- 
| ture the sports of the circus. It has nothing to 
do with the game of latrunculi, nor with the abacus 
ordinarily used for playing at it. The reference, 
therefore, in Dr. Smith's Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, in v. abacus, fifth signification, 
to the above passage in Suetonius, I consider to 
be erroneous. F. Mappen. 


too 


others, be 














fAinor flates. 

Dugdale’s “ Monasticon.” — Having had oc- 
casion lately to visit the Public Record Offices, in 
search of documents relating to Roche Abbey in 
Yorkshire, I discovered, inter alia, two interesting 
memoranda; the one an account of the pensions 
granted to the abbot and monks at the time of the 
dissolution of the monasteries, the other, an in- 
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ventory of the plate then and there found. These 
I transcribed, not being aware that they had 
already been printed in the above useful work. 
But how? Take as a specimen from the latter 
document the four following items : 

“Ttem, a white bolte,” instead of a white bolle 
(bowl). 

' “Ttem, a alte cupe,” instead of a alle cupe (ale 
cup). 

“Ttem, anasers vi,” instead of masers vi, i. e. 
goblets. See Halliwell’s Arch. Dict., in voce. 

“Item, a salvidge roche.” In Dugdale the 
former word is omitted, and without it the latter 
has no meaning. A salvidge roche is simply a 
salver wrought or embossed ; but the scribe was 
not an adept in orthography. 

Great pity is it that such a publication, upon 
which so much money, labour, and research have 
been expended, should have such blemishes. 
Cuartes Hook. 


Hebrew Acrostick on the Name of Prince Albert, 
composed by a Christian, on the occasion of lay- 
ing the foundation of the Midland Institute at 
Birmingham, November 22, 1855 : 

xv nsdn Sonn awa nad x 

prensa Sy ovody spo now2 or > 
Id NAP’ nso jn jax aySw 3 

yt3 AINI ANNI AI? 2397 

NOT NPD) ANT ANT AN AND 73D WX 9 


T1933) DY (WIN INDIA o335) ds non 


Translation. 
* Albert, the Prince, has come from the palace of the 


Queen, 
To found in the city of the cities, high over all the 


earth, 
In peace ‘a tried stone, a precious corner-stone, a sure 


foundation, 
A temple for the assembly, ‘in wisdom, in understand- 


ing, and knowledge ;’ 
*The head of the corner; from Jehovah’s hand, and 


marvellous!’ 
Bring, men of renown and honour, the offerings of your 


hands and hearts.” 
. - WN & 
Lichfield. 


Selden's “ Table-Talk.” —I have pointed out a 
place or two in which Boswell has made Johnson 
talk inaccurately about arithmetic. Milward, 
Selden’s Boswell, has perhaps done the same. 
The passage is as follows: 

“A subsidy was counted the fifth part of a man’s 

estate; and so fifty subsidies is five-and-forty times more 
than a man is worth.” — Tuble- Talk, “ Subsidy.” 
Here five-and-forty subsidies (additively) more 
than he is worth is confounded with five-and- 
forty times more than (as much as) he is worth. 
Tis passes without comment in all editions, even 
in that of 1854. 

Independently of the very apparent error of 
language, I suspect there is an error of meaning 
in Selden’s own mind. He is arguing on the 
great power lodged in the hands of a perpetual 
parliament ; and he seems to imply that five sub- 
sidies would swallow up an estate, forgetting that 
each subsidy would be less than the preceding 


| one, as being the fifth of what there is, not of 


what there was. And thus I have heard persons 
argue as if a legacy duty of ten per cent., exacted 
at ten transitions, would exhaust the whole fund. 

A. De Morean. 


“ All the Go.” —In looking over the Diction- 
naire Comique, par Philibert Joseph le Roux, A 
| Lion, mpccuit., [ find the following : 


“Go. Tout de go. Voyez Tout Brandis. J’entrerai 
9 


tout de go dans la taverne.”— Don Quich., p. 2. 
And on referring to “ Brandis” I find : 


| Branpis. Tout Brandis. Mot de Paysans; qu'ils 
} employent pour donner & connoitre que quelque chose est 
} large, vaste, grande et ouverte. Mol. Fest. de Pier. IIs 
| ont des manches ov j'entrerais tout brandis. C'est-ad-dire 
tout entier, sans y toucher, facilement, de plein faut.” 


| Is it not probable that this is the original of our 
| “All the go?” D.D. 


| 
| Queries. 
“ MINNE” AND MINNESINGERS. 


Will you permit me to ask some better scholar 


“ Pursuits of Literature.’ — In the first edition of | 
: than myself, through your pages, the real, true, 


this work the following passage occurs in the notes: 
“Shall the revenues of a royal foundation be 
intrusted to a spruce, antiquated democrat ?” 
Mr. James Lambert (some time Greek Professor) 
was at that time Bursar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Mr. L. was well acquainted with Ma- 
thias, and when he next saw him, said, “I do not 
take it kind of you, Mathias, to have gibbeted 
me as you have done.” M. said not a word, but 
in subsequent editions the passage stood: “ Shall 


the revenues of royal foundations be intrusted to | 
the favourers of democracy ? 
Mr. L.'s own mouth. 

No. 318.] 


” 


[heard this from 


LUSTICUS. | 


and original meaning and derivation of the 
German word “ Minne”— the word from which 
the Minnesiingers derived their name? I desire 
this more particularly, as a modern German 
author, of no slight talent, Heribert Rau, has, in 
his Deutsche Erziihlungen, started the following 
fancy, very pretty, but I think hardly true: 


«“ Die Deutsche Minne, dass heisst, das stille, sehnende 
Denken an die Geliebte, das siisse Erinnern an die Holde.” 
|. . . “Und wie wir bei allen Vilkern der Erde um- 
sonst nach einem Ausdrucke suchen, welcher dem Worte 
| ‘Minne’ entspriiche, so haben wir auch das Jugend- 
liche, Triiumerische, das Zarte und Innige, das Tiefe, und 
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insbesondere, das Reine (sic in orig.) was in diesem Worte 
ausgesprochen ist, unter allen Nationen, allein als unser 
Eigenthum,” &c. 

Now, is this the old “Minne”? I will not 
quote the Niebelungen Lied, as those who have 
read it are the only ones who are able to answer 
the question ; but the caution given to Segtried 
by his friend, when the former is about to attempt 
the conquest of the latter's double-fisted wife, and 
the subsequent recrimination of the two ladies, 
seems to show that in those times at least, the 


word “minne” had anything but a “reine” 
meaning. 


I am afraid that this is a long question, but it is 
one which [ would fain settled; and not 
having the glorious Bénische Wirterbuch by me, 
I am obliged to trouble you. It is a fair question 
for “N. & hy and one which would, if followed 
up, open a great deal of real matter about those 
old Minnesingers; who, with their first-cousins 


see 


the Trouveres, I suspect to have been very 
s - - 
naughty varlets. Ek. HH. K. 
Arundel. 
THE BOOK-WORM AND ITS RAVAGES. 


I do not know if this destructive worm has yet 
made havock amid the pages of the * N. & Q.,” con- 
suming some of the knotty points savants have 
been unable to digest. I dare say that it has; and, 
in all probability, is at this moment meandering 
through some early volume, enjoying and rumin- 
ating upon the contents. If the “ N. & Q.” can 
do anything to avert the ravages of the book- 
worm, it will do much for the preservation of 
literature. The insidious traces of the insect are 
well known, whilst the animal itself is almost a 
myth; many who have passed a life amid th 
fustiest and dustiest of dry literature, never re- 
member to have seen one. I have heard of an 
old bibliopole offering a reward for a book-worm, 
without effect : perhaps he did not make the prize 
large enough or widely known, there being no 
“N.& o” in those days. I to 
have seen a hard-cased insect with, I think, wings, 
‘taken from the board of an but 


remember once 


of old volume; 
whether it was what the Romans called dlatta, and 


the moderns denominate a book-worm, | know 


not. Lhe treasure was wrapped in paper for pre- 
servation, got flattened, went to dust, and was 
lost. Russia leather (the orthodox preventive), I 


have seen pierced through and through; and 
volumes so eaten, that upon opening, the sheets 
fell to pieces like portions of a child's “ dissected 
map.” Can any of your inform me of 
this “worm ;” its structure and transformations : 
whether it be a wood insect or indigenous to 
paper; whether there are any papers it has an 
aversion to? ‘Corrosive sublimate has been, in 
Vor. XII.—No. 318, 


readers 





1 


some cases, mixed with the paste of covers 
poison the pest ; and colocynth, or bitter ay 
prevent the cover being eaten; but, Query the 
result: — 1. What the c-worm? 2. Its 
transformations and scientific history? 3. Is it 
indigenous to books? 4. What paper it 
most relish? 5. Is russia leather less eaten than 


to 
to 





is bool 





does 





others? 6. What antidotes have been tried — 
their effects ?* Luxe Limner, F.S.A. 
Paris. 


Minor Querics. 


King John of France. — Who were the English 
gentlemen who followed King John of France, 
when he returned to his country after having 
been ransomed ? Il. Bascuer. 


Waterford. 


“ Horse and Horse.” —Can any of the readers 
of “* N. &. Q.” inform me of the origin of this ex- 
pression which is so commonly used in English 
games when one party wins a game, and his an- 
tagonist also wins a game? I’. J. G. 

“ Rowley and Chatterton in the Shade.” — Can 
you inform me who wrote the following pi 
Shade Ss ) 


Rowley and Chatterton in U uga 
Antique et Nore, a new Elysian Interlude, in 





prose and verse, 8vo., 1782. Ri. J. 
“ Cheshire Huntress,” §c.—Can any of your 
readers give me the name of the author of the 


following curious drama? The Cheshire Huntress, 
and The Old Fox caught at last, a dramatic tale, 
8vo., 1740. R. J. 

Welsh Custom. — It late ly (see T mes, 
November 3) stated in evidence at a bankruptey 
se relating to New Quay, Cardigans! 


was 


C: hire, that 


the sixty-four shares into which a vessel, the 
ownership of which was connected with the case, 
was divided, were considered equal to 1 lb. avoir- 
dupois, the owner of four shares being called the 


wo shares of halt 


nuce } visi 


owner of an ounce, of t in ounce, 
This resembles the 


(Se 


m in 


Pro 


and so on. 

™ , 

use among the Romans. wnter alia, Cie. 
Cecina, vi. § 17.) 

“ Facit h 


cinam, ex 


eredem ex deunce et semuncia ‘ ) Cx- 





nium ; 
.Ebutio sexrtulam «,) adspery 

lsewhere ? 
P. J. F. Gantius 


this custom e 


Are there any traces of 
LON, 
. 


Allen Family. — Can any of your Cheshire cor- 


respondents give me any particulars of the de- 
scendants of William Allea of Brindley, who, 

* Some antidetes for the destruction of the book-worm 
are given in “N, & Q,” Vol. viii., pp. 412. 





p- 527.; Vol. xi., p- 167. | 


’ 
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circa 1613, married Frances, daughter to Randal 
Aldersey of Spurston. Guillim, p. 398., refers to 
Visit. de Com. Cest. in Coll. Arm., c. 38. fol. 80. B. 

R. J. A. 


“ The cold Shade of the Aristocracy."—This has 
become quite a cant phrase lately. Who first used 
it ? Wirtram Fraser, B.C.L. 

Alton, Staffordshire 


, 


Rev. Mr. Harwood.—In the English Baronetage, 
published by T. Wotton in 1741 (vol. i. p.519.), 
in the pedigree of the Prideaux of Netherton, it 
is stated, that a daughter of Sir Peter Prideaux 
married the Rev. Mr. Harwood. Sir Peter Pri- 
deaux married Lady Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Bevil Granville, and died in 1705. Can any of 
your correspondents inform me who this Mr. Har- 
wood was, and what was the Christian name of 
the lady he married; and what children, if any, 


they had ? H. 


Gale and Stukeley Collections. —Can any of 
your readers inform me what became of the col- 
lections of antiquities formed by Roger and 
Samuel Gale, and by their brother-in-law Dr. 
Stukeley ? Roger Gale's coins went, I am aware, 
to the public library at Cambridge. A. W. F. 


The Three Martins. —I have seen the follow- 
ing lines somewhere : 
“ Martin the Ape, the Drunk, and the Mal, 
The three Martins are, whose works we have had: 
Should a fourth Martin come, after Martins so evil, 
He'll be neither man nor beast, but Martin the Devil.” 
I suppose honest Luther stands for the second. 
Who are the other two ? Martinus Quartus. 


Bashett. — Wanted, an authentic account of 
“who was Dashett ?” whose arms are to be found 
in the General Armoury, British Museum, and which 
are, “ Or, a lion rampant gules, within a bordure 


sable bezantée.” Also, a genealogical account of 


the family, showing who was the founder of it. 
H. Bascuer. 
Waterford. 


Thomas Warton.—In the first volume (p. 49.) 
of Nicholas Amherst's Terre Filius, he mentions 
three productions of Thomas Warton (Professor 
of Poetry, 1718—1728,):—1. “The Hanover 
Turnip.” 2. “ Verses upon the Chevalier’s 
Picture.” 3. “ Verses upon the Death of the 
Young Prince.” ‘These are not in the collection 
of his Poems, published in London, 1749. Where 


are they to be found ? MAGDALENENSIS. 


Five Pound Piece of Victoria. —I have heard 
it stated, that a five pound piece of Victoria was 
struck, of which there are only nine in existence. 
Can you inform me of the peculiarities of it, and 
why so very limited was the number taken? =H. 


No. 518 


Meaning of “ Leystowe.” — Upon a brass in 
Chearsley Church, Bucks, is the following in- 
scription : 

“Here lyeth John Frankeleyn, and Margarete hys 
wy ff, which ordeyned | leystowe to this chirche, and divine 
service to be doone every holy day in the yere. A°* Me 
CCCC? Ixij°, on whose soules God haue mercy. Amen.” 
What is meant by leystowe ?* I have consulted, 
without success, Lye, Minsheu, Phillips, Bailey, 


Ash, Nares, and Halliwell. L. A. B. W. 


Playing Tables (Backgammon?) brought by 
Pompey from the East.—1n a work by Franciscus 
Patricius, of Senensis, entitled De Regno et Regis 
Institutione (lib. iii. tit. xii. f. 132., edit. Paris, 
1567, but originally printed in 1519), is a chapter, 
“ De Caleulorum sive Latronum ludo,” in which 
occurs the following passage : 

“Tune gemmarum ludum, vel gemmam appellari a 
nonnullis Latinis constat, in adulationem Cn, Pompeii, ut 
quidam opinantur, qui in tertio triumpho, quem de piratis, 
Asia, Ponto, gentibus, regibusque egit, Alveum trans- 
tulit cum calculis tesserisque ex duabus gemmis, latum 
tres pedes, longum pedes quatuor. Gemmei quoque erant 
calculi, diverso inter se colore discreti.” 

No authority is given for this statement re- 
specting the playing tables brought by Pompey 
from the East ; but, probably, some of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” may be able to supply the name of 
the classical writer from whom Patricius has taken 
the above passage. Me 


Sir James Lowther’s Man-of-War.—I1_ re- 
member to have heard that during the American 
wir, Sir James Lowther, Bart., M.P., made an 
offer to the government that he would build a 
third-rate man-of-war of seventy-four guns, equip 
and provide her in every respect at his own and 
sole expense, to be at the disposal of the Admi- 
ralty for the service of his country. If any reader 
of * N. & Q.” can state when and where this most 
patriotic proposal was made, and if it were accepted 
and carried into effect, I beg he will do so. I have 
understood it was surmised that in consequence 
of this magnificent offer, Mr. Pitt, then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, about the close, or 
shortly after the American war, recommended 
His Majesty George LII. to elevate the baronet to 
the peerage as Earl of Lonsdale; but as probable 
a conjecture may be, that Sir James being son-in- 
law to John Stuart, Earl of Bute, might have 
occasioned his being exalted to an earldom. 

(Ju &sITUS. 

Leamington, 

Frith Sileer.— What is the meaning of frith 
silver ? C. Mansrieip InGiesy. 
[* May not this be the word L’estorer of the Magna 
Charta, ch. vii., meaning necessary systenance? See also 
Du Cange, in voce Estoverium, in the first meaning, Sus- 


} 


tentatio rationabilis. | 
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Countess of Home. — Who was the Countess of | 
Home, who in 1643 “tuik journey to Berwick,” 
and there took “schip to Yarmouth, neer to 
quhilk the lady hir mother remanyes” ? and who 
was the latter, and where, near Yarmouth, did she 
reside? See Sir John Hope’s Diary, 1633-1645. 

C. J. P. 

Great Yarmouth. 

Casts of Old Figures. — What is the best me- 
thod of, and composition for, taking casts of 
figures, particularly those we so frequently see on 
old oak benches ? K. H. 5. 





Minor Queries with Answers. 
Margaret, Daughter of Robert IT. of Scotland.— 


In the Maclean pedigree, one of the family is 
stated to have married the Lady Margaret, daugh- 
ter of John, Rex Hebridum, and the Princess 
Margaret, who was daughter of Robert IL, King 
of Scotland. This king had two wives. Will any 
of your heraldic readers inform me which of these 
queens was the mother of the Princess Margaret ? 
C. W. W. | 
[ The Princess Margaret was the daughter of Robert II. 
by Elizabeth More, and married John Macdonald, Lord | 
of Yla, or Isla, called The Isle, as being the seat of go- 
vernment when the Western Isles were ruled by petty 
princes. Crawfurd states, “There is a charter in the 
public rolls by Robert IL, anno 1376, to John of Yla and 
Margaret his spouse, the king’s daughter, of the lands of 
Lochaber and Knoydart.” Since the death of Macdonald, | 
the last authorised Lord of the Isles, there have not been 
wanting claimants of the surname of Macdonald, Maclean, 
Macneil, Macintosh, Macleod, and Mackenzie. Consult 
Crawfurd’s Ge nealogic iu History of the Stewarts, fol. 1710. 
p. 18.; and Chambers’s Gazetteer of Scotland, art. Ur- 
BRIDES. } 


Agist, Agistment, Gist Taker. —Whiat are the | 
meanings of these words ? 

“Every freman may take agistment in his owne woode 
within our forest at his pleasure.”— The Charter of 
Fore stes, article ix, 

J.T. A. Bone. 


Cleveland, U.S. 


[The privilege of agistment signifies enjoying the pas- 
turage of any part of a forest, and with the law verb, to 
agist ; it is derived sometimes from the Latin ager, a field ; 
agito, to drive or feed; and the French gesir, to lie, or gite, 
a lodging; because, says Lord Coke, the beasts are levant 
and couchant, whilst they are on the land: both words | 
are also used to signify the money received for pasturing 
the cattle of strangers. In the passage quoted, the agist- 
ment of a free forest-tenant, even in his own woods, is 
confined to his own commonable cattle feeding on the 
herbage. See Thomson's Essay on the Magna Charta, 
p. 349.) 


Dr. Robert Hooke.—In Mr. John Ward's Lives 
of the Gresham Professors, London, 1740, folio, it 
is stated that Dr. Thomas Stack, a Member of the | 
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Royal Society, collected into one volume all, or 
most of the papers communicated to the Royal 
Society by Dr. Robert Hooke. Can you, or any of 
your correspondents, aid me in tracing this volume, 
or give me any reference to any unpublished papers 
by this celebrated man ? AUTOMATOPEUS, 

Edinburgh. 

[This volume of unpublished papers seems to be still 
in the library of the Royal Society, according to the 
statement of Mr. Ward (Lives, vol. i. p. 189.), who says, 
“Mr. Waller, for brevity, omitted many of Dr. Heoke’s 
discourses, inventions, and experiments, which appears 
not only from the accounts of them in the Journals and 
Registers of the Royal Society, but likewise from a large 
number of his original papers and draughts yet in their pos- 
session, Which have been lately collected into one volume, 


| and disposed in the order of time, by the care and indus- 
| try of Dr. Thomas Stack, a member of the society.” 


A 
few of Dr. Hooke’s papers may also be found among the 
Additional MSS, 5238. 6193, 6194, in the British 
Museum. | 


“ Reign of Charles I.’ — Who was the author 
of The Reign of King Charles; a History faith- 


6209 


fully and Impartially delivered and disposed into 


Aunals, London, 1655? Having experienced con- 
siderable difficulty in obtaining a copy, am I right 
in considerirg the book as rare ? G. E. R. 

Kidderminster, 

[ This work is by Hammond L’Estrange, “a book,” says 
the Quarterly Review, “of considerable merit, written in 
a bad style.” The second edition, 1656, contains a Reply 
to the Observations on it, published anonymously, but by 
Dr. Peter Heylin. } 


Author of “ Sympathy.” —In the library of the 
Botanical Garden, Oxford, is a work entitled : 
“Landscapes in Verse taken in Spring. 


Author of Sympathy. Third Edition, 
for T. Becket, Pall Mall, 1785.” 


By the 
London; printed 


Who was the author of Sympathy ? 
MAGDALENENSIS, 
[ These works are by that prolific writer Samuel Jack- 
son Pratt, novelist, poet, and dramatist, born at St. Ives 
on Christmas Day, 1749, and closed his earthly career at 
Birmingham, Oct. 4, 1814. Many of his works were pub- 


| lished under the assumed name of Courtney Melmoth. } 





Replies. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC BISHOPRICS, 


(Vol. xii., p. 314.) 

The work which Mr. Mackenzizr Watcorr 
announces that he is preparing on the suffragan 
bishops who at various periods have been con- 
nected with English Sees, will supply to the 
student of ecclesiastical history much desirable 
information, which at present cannot be obtained 
even from the laborious works of Le Neve, and of 
Archdeacon Cotton. I hope he may succeed in 
having it published, and in the meanwhile offer 











430 NOTE 
the fol'owing attempt to aie the ecatention 
fur which he has appealed to the readers of “ N. 
& Q.” 

Olevensis probably indicates the See of Oliva in 
Mauritania, mentioned in the ancient Notitia of 
the African Church. There is also an Oliba, now 
Olite, in Spanish Navarre, but I have no evidence 
of its having ever been the seat of a bishop. ‘The 
same objection applies to Olivenca in Portugal. 

‘alliopolis, now Gallipoli, in ‘Thrace, one of the 

churches subject to the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. But there is also in the south of Italy an 
episcopal city of the same name, subject to the 
Archbishop of Otranto. Car. a 8. Pauli; Geogr. 
Sacr., p. 233. and p. 59.; and Bingham's Antigg., 
bk. ix. cap. 1v. sect. ii. 
Perhaps Svlveldt, also Solweide, 
in Carinthia, which was formerly episcopal. Geogr. 
Sacr., p. 77.3 Bingham's Axtigg., book ix. cap. 1v. 
sect. XIX. 

Chrysopolis, now Seutari, in the ancient Bi- 
thynia, opposite to Constantinople. It is not de- 
signated as episcopal in the Notitia, but Chalcedon, 
which is near it, is; and perhaps the two may have 
been confounded together. Of this pl wee, and the 
origin of its name, see St ph. de Urbibus. 

Mimatensis. This is the Gabalum of Sidonius 
Apollinaris (see Geogr. Sacr., p.153.), but which 
is also called Mimate and Mimatum, but now 
Mande, or rather Mende, situate in the Gevaudan, 
a part of the ancient Aquitain, now included in 
the Department of the Lozére. Its see was for- 
merly under the Archbishop of Bourges, but is 
now subject to Lyons. The Gabali, whose name 
still remains in Gevaudan, are more than once 
mentioned by Cwsar, De Bello Gail., lib. vii. 
Perhaps Auria, now Orense 
(which is the same name), a city of Spain on the 
Minho. The see was subject to the Archbishop 
of Compostella. Or it may be that the see indi- 
eatel is that of 


Solubriensis. 


d 1 urisacencis 


Abrince, now Avranches, an 
ancient city of Normandy. Here the celebrated 
Huet was bishop. The see was subject to the 
Archbish »p ot Rouen. 

Zagabri nStSs. This is from Zagabra, now Za- 
grab, a city of Croatia, near the site of the ancient 
Siscia, mentioned by Prudentius. The Germans 
call it Agram. It was one of the eight sees sub- 
ject to the Archbish »p of Colocz. There was 
formerly preserved in it a MS. described as the 
original of St. Mark's Gospel, written by the 
Evangelist’s own hand, but probably belonging to 
a much later age. In the Topographia magni 
regni Hungaria, Vindob., 1750, p.9., it is iden- 
tified with the Svraga of Ptolemy. 

Damestensis. Perbaps Augusta Vindelicorum, 


Augs'urg, famous for the ( ‘onfession of 1530, it 
having nn formerly called Damasia, a name 
which has also been borne by Diessen in Bavaria, 
a:vording to Ferrarius and Baudrand. 
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Poletensis. ron Pola in Istria, episcopal 
under the Patriarch of Aquileia; or Polentia, now 
Puglienza, in the island of Majorca. 

Cundurensis. Perhaps Connor, or rather Conner, 
an ancient see in the north of Ireland, now united 
to Down and Dromore. 

Andicunensis. ‘This may be Andaya, now An- 
daye, in the ancient Aquiti 1in, Department of the 
Pyrenees; or Andainum, now Andage, in the 
Duchy of Luxembourg, famous for the Abbey of 
St. Hubert, and the cure of hydrophobia. It was 
under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Lotich, 
who was a prince of the empire. 

Navatensis. Perhaps Nabantia, now Tomar, in 
the Portuguese province of Estramadura. 

Sirmium is a celebrated city of Hungary, men- 
tioned by Ammianus Marcellinus, Hist., lib. xv., 
and by Menander in the EB xcerpta de Leg rationibus. 
The learned Friar Otrokocsi (Origg. Hungg., 
part ii. p. 97.) will have the name derived from 
the Hebrew DO, inundavit, alluding to its po- 
sition between the rivers Saave and Drave. The 
Germans call it Sirmisch ; the Hungarians, Szreim 
or Szerem. It is noted fur the Arian Council 
held in it about a.p. 350. It must be carefully 
distinguished from Sermione, in the country of 
Brescia, which is mentioned by Catullus. 

ARTERUS. 

Dublin 


I am greatly obliged to your correspondents 
for the information they have given me respec ting 
ye Roman Catholic Sees which I inquired about 

(see Vol. xii., p. 125.). They have supplied me 
with nearly all I wished to know. 

I find upon examining the “ tegister of Guild 
or Fraternity of Corpus Christi in Boston, Lin- 
colnshire,” Hlarleian MSS., No. 4795., that the 
following bishops became brethren of that guild 
in the years prefixed to their respective names : 

i451, “Thomas Clyfford alias Balseot, Doctor Decre- 
torum ac Epi’ Enachdunens’. 

1479. “ Thomas Yngyls by, Rathlinens’ Epic’. 

1481. “ Ricardus Eps’ Assabens’. 

1492. “Augustinus Epus’ Lydens, et Suffrigan’ Epi 
Lincoln.” 

1498. “ William Dei gra’ Epi’ Carlens’. 

1512. “Johannes Maionens Epus’ ac Dni Epi Lincoln 
Suffragan’. 

1518. “Johannes Tynmouth al’ Maynelyn Epus Ar- 
golicensis. Alderman of the Gilde, 1519.” 

If any of your cor respondents ean furnish me 
with information respecting John Tynmouth, 
alias Maynelyn, who was Vicar of Boston circa 
1515 to circa 1530, and is supposed to have 
written the life of St. Botolph, I shall be much 


obliged. I venture to po 9 se, that for “ Napoli 
di Malvasia,” referred to by your —— nt 
F. C. H., Vol. xii., p.191., 1 “should read “} Napoli 


di Romania.” The latter being very near the site 
of ancient Argos, the former at a considerable 
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distance, and generally supposed to be the ancient 
Minoa. Pisuey THomrson. 
Stoke Newington. 


BANK. 
p- 286.) 

This word is from the Italian banco, a shop- 
counter. <A bench is also called banco in that lan- 
guage; hence our judges sit occasionally in banco. 
The Court of King’s Bench is so named from the 
bench or counter on which the king, originally in 
his own person, administered justice, and whic th is 
considered as moveable (Blac kstone, i iii. 42.), which 
seems to have been a property of the banker's 
counter, when various markets had to be attended, 
chiefly for the purpose of furnishing change for 
coins, and assaying their value. The receipt of 
money on inte srest by bankers is ancient, as appears 
from the allusions to the prac tice in a Mi itt. xxi. 12., 
Luke xix. where the banker 
called a money-changer (Lucian, Sule of Lives, 
Diogenes) ; his occupation taking its name from 
his bench or counter, calle , the form of 
which is familiar to the geometrician ; two ends of 
the table being parallel, whilst the two sides were 
not so; the trapezium being narrow at the head, 
and wide at the rye the latter so made for 
the convenience of bringing on and removing the 
viands, the guests occupy ing three sides only. In 
all those paintings which represent the guests at 
the Supper of the Lord sitting, instead of reclin- 
ing, and at a long parallelogram table instead of a 
trapezoid, historical truth is violated. In Rome 
the bankers were called mensarii, from mensa, their 
table, counter, or bench = bank ; which is still the 
most conspicuous object in a banking-shop, if that 
name be not already obsolet The word tpareta 
means also an abacus (VPersius, i. 131.). Our 
Court of Exchequer is so named from the abacus, 
or chess-like cover on the bench (Blackstone, 
iii. 44.). In the Syriac version, the “tables of 
money-changers” are me — and the prae- 
tice of banking is referred to in Gen. xxiii. 16., 
where Abraham pays miner “current with the 
merchant.” T. J. Bucktown. 

Lichfield. 


(Vol. xii., 


23., pareCiTns 


, is 


1 TpaTEA 


The word “ bank,” a 
money is kept, the translation of the Italian 
word “ monte,” a “ joint-stock,” or “ common 
fund.” The word “monte” was originally ap- 
plied "to public loans for the service of the State. 
Thus the Bank of Venice was formed by the con- 
solidation of several The Bank of Genoa 
the same; and they were permitted to receive 


s applied to a 


place where 


1s 


loans. 


.* From standing on four feet. 
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public deposits. The practice of these “ joint- 


stocks” was then extended for the purpose of 
le nding money to the poor, and they were called 
‘monti di pieta,” literally charity banks. The 


ha use of the word is probably in Bacon’s 
Essay on Usury (vol. i. p.141., Montague’s edit.) : 

“Let it be no bank, or common stock, but every 
ter of his own money, not that I altogether 
banks, but they will hardly be brooked,” 


man be 
dislike 


So the “ Bank of England” was formed by a body 
of persons who subscribed to a loan to govern- 
ment. It is not unusual to see it stated that it is 
derived from Janco; but this is a popular delusion, 
founded on an accidental verbal coincidence. 
Henry Dunning Macreop. 


The term arose 
bankers carried on 
and exchanges, 


Bank is from Ital. dance, a bench. 
in the twelfth century, when the 
their business in the market-p! 
where their dk 
Many ancient nations used the word fable in a 
similar s but most modern European nations 
have adopted the Ital. banco. I have at hand no 


alings were ¢ =o ‘ted on benches. 


nse 5 





very old books, but I find in Cooper's Thesaurus, an 
older example of the word than the one he gives. 
“A counter or table that bankers use.” “A 
banker's bourde.’ “A banker, of whom men 
borrow.” Under fhe he has, — 

“ The losse of m« > by exchaunge or in banke, as men 
that go into straunge countreis deliuering their countrey 
money for other.” — Ed. 1584. 

B. H. C. 
. %s ba ad 
CURLLS CORINNA. 


(Vol. xii., pp. 277. 392.) 
for his reference to 
linburgh Journal, I 


I am much obliged to H. J 
the article in Chambers's Ex 
have found it in No. 131., “ New Series,” for 
July 4, 1846; but it does not, he supposes, 
contain any original information as to the history 
of the “fair Corinna.” It may be worth travel- 
ling a little out of the question to note how much 
truth and research are deemed necessary for a 
“popular” article, as evidenced by the sketch 
referred to. ‘The writer undertakes to defend the 


as 


lady from “the unmanly attacks | Pope ” in 
what he calls, “that dreary record of literary 
irritability and malice, The ‘Dune For this 
purpose, he says, “‘ we propose to es e, from au- 
thentic sources within our reach, an account of 
the extraordinary history of this lady;” but he 


” 
sources 
our 


omits to say that the “ authentic 
teriously stated to be “ within reach,” are 
within everybody else’s reach; and he does not 
even allude to a little book, which most bookstall 
loiterers must have met with, and which is the 
sole “ source” from which his memoir is compiled. 


mys- 
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The book alluded to is entitled Pylades and Co- 
rinna, and is a memoir of Corinna, and filled with 
letters and notes of more than doubtful authenti- 
city, and romantic anecdotes, as unlike truth as any 
of that lady’s novelets and descriptions of great 
men’s funerals. If the writer of the article had 
turned to any biographical dictionary for a memoir 
of Elizabeth Thomas, he would have found a re- 
ference to Malone’s Dryden, where the learned 
editor very satisfactorily demolishes the fair 
Corinna’s “authentic” story. Sir Walter Scott 
alludes to this in his Life of Dryden, when he 
speaks of “ figments of the same lady, which the 


industry of Mr. Malone had sent to the grave of 


all the Capulets.” But as figments of this kind 
appear to be endowed with the inextinguishable 
vitality of Sir John Barleycorn — and, as we have 
seen in the play, that even bodies which have 
been sent to the grave of all the Capulets may 
come forth and walk this world once more — so 
Mrs. Elizabeth Thomas's romantic fictions arise 
again in the year 1846, and are found to be as 


lively and “ authentic” as ever. All this is absurd , 


enough ; but it is a little too bad to make the 
lady’s stories the ground of an attack upon Pope, 
by taking them as evidence of her own exem- 
plary and virtuous character — asking whether 


such a woman is likely to have “ degraded herself 


by a mean and sordid action, however sorely 
pressed "—and then demanding whether we are 
“not justified in believing that to himself [Pope] 
alone, was the publication of the first volume 
owing.” Such arguments and facts have probably 
left in the minds of other readers besides H.J., a 
vague impression that the heroic virtue of Co- 
rinna, and the villainy of Pope in the matter, had 
at length been established upon evidence derived 
from “ private sources.” W. M. T. 


TUMULUS AT LANGBURY HILL, 
(Vol. xii., p. 364.) 

This tumulus is, from the description, one of 
the “long barrows” which are to be met with in 
the north-eastern part of Dorset, and adjacent 
parts of Wilts; but by no means so frequently as 
the dowl-shaped, or other varieties of the conical 
tumulus. The “long barrow” is considered by 
Sir R. C. Hoare, and other competent authorities, 
to belong to the Celtic period; but it must be ad- 
mitted, that more searching investigation than has 


as yet been bestowed upon them, is required , 


before either their date or method of construction 

can be established with any degree of precision. 

Hitherto, the unsatisfactory nature of the results 

obtained by partial examinations, together with 

their magnitude, have deterred the race of “ bar- 

row diggers” from giving them a thorough explo- 
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ration. But if your correspondent Quipam, and 
his friends, will undertake this work, they may 
possibly solve a doubtful problem, and confer an 
obligation on their antiquarian friends. Trans- 
verse sections, and partial openings will not do ; 
the tumulus in its whole length should be laid 
open, and a complete examination of its structure 
and contents made. Practical “ barrow diggers” 
know full well how easy it is to miss the inter- 
ments in tumuli of a known character, so that it 
has been often hastily concluded that none have 
existed in cases where none were discovered, the 
error having been subsequently made manifest ; 
hence it is necessary to be satisfied with nothing 
short of a thorough exploration. The eastern 
end of this tumulus appears to have been of the 
nature of a cairn; the appearance of a sort of 
whitish mildew on the stones is often found in 
similar situations, and it may possibly owe its 
existence to the decomposition of animal matter. 
The skeletons discovered at a shallow depth above 
the cairn, were probably interments of a secondary 
character; that is, of a period subsequent to the 
original construction of the tumulus. They are 
often found superficially deposited in tumuli, in 
which the primary interments have consisted of 
calcined bones enclosed in an earthen vessel or 
urn. Saxon graves differ in toto from the cha- 
racter of these tumuli; they are generally but 
slightly elevated above the surface, and are un- 
worthy of the name of barrow. Hence, specious 
and interesting as the tradition is, in reference to 
the “Lanbury Hill tumulus,” a cautious anti- 
quary would place but little dependence on it, as 
involving the real explanation of the circum- 
stances that are connected with its mysterious 
origin. Durorreix. 


Hastings. 


MUSICAL NOTATION. 
(Vol. xii., p. 301.) 


The enclosed cutting from an educational peri- 
odical will furnish a clearer account of the names 
of the notes of the scale than that given by B. H.C. 
The words are a Sapphic verse, consisting of four 
lines, not of six; and the si, or B, was perhaps 
formed from the initial letters of the two last 
words, in order to complete the scale: 

“ The adoption of the first seven letters of the Roman 
alphabet as the names and signs of the octave-system 
of musical sounds, was one of the reforms made in music 
by Pope Gregory I., at the end of the sixth century, and 
which has continued in use, as far as regards the names 
of the sounds, up to the present day in Britain and Ger- 
many; with this slight difference, however, in the practice 
of the two countries, that the Germans have two names 
for the note B: what we call B natural, they call H; and 
what we call B flat, they call B. In Britain and Germany 


| these letters are also used for the names of the different 


heys, chords, &c, In Italy, the sy lables do re mi fa sol la 





In 

pre 
oct 
lett 
hot 
abo 
as | 
wit 
line 
the 
whi 
add 
ting 
Thu 
pass 
bein 
sath 
gam 


R 
+ 
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si are employed for the same purposes, both in vocal and 
instrumental music. 
tion of the use of ut instead of do. The words in which 
the far-fumed syllables ut re mi fa sol /a occur, belong to 
a hymn addressed to St. John, which Guido, in the early 
part of the eleventh century, used in teaching singing, on 
account of the structure of its melody exhibiting at the 
beginning of each phrase a gradual ascent of six succes- 
sive tones, and thereby serving as a help to fix the sounds 
of these tones in the memory. This expedient is founded 
on the principle of association of ideas— associating in 
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So also in France, with the excep- | 


the mind the sound of the tone with the word or syllable | 


to which it is wedded. Lut Guido did not contine himself 
to this hymn and its melody, which he gives merely as 
an example — a most favourable one, however, for his in- 
tention — for he says that any song will answer the pur- 
pose that begins with the tone you wish to imprint on the 
memory. ‘Lhat this was his sole object in the use of the 
words and melody of the hymn in question, aud not the 
displacing of the octave-system to make way for the 
hexachord-system, which his tollowers did, by adopting 
the initial syllables of the first six lines of the hymn as 
the basis of their so-called solmisation, may be seen by 
consulting the Lpistola Guidonis Michaeli Monacho de 
ignoto cantu directa. In this letter, atter some explana- 
tion of his method of teaching, which appears to have 
been very successful, he gives the hymn and its melody. 
The melody is expressed in letters of the Roman alpha- 
bet, one of the two modes of musical notation then in use. 
It was Guido’s favourite mode, and was employ ed chiefly 
in the music schools. The other mode was employed in 


the church choral books, and was expressed by means of 


signs or characters, called neumue, evidently a Greek 
word, vevpa, but changed by the monkish musical writers 
as to gender and the torm of declension. ‘Lhe signs called 
points or notes were not in use in Guido’s time, nor till 
more than a hundred years afterwards. As the soures 
the syliables so long used in teaching singing, as well as 
the literal mode of musical notation, are interesting in a 
historical point of view, as regards music, | subjoin a copy 
of both from R. G. Kiesewetter’s work, Guido von Arrezzo, 
Sein Leben und Werken. 


Leipsic, 1840: 


‘Cc DF DED DDCD EE 
Ut queant laxis Resonare fibris 
EFGE DECD FGa GFEDD 
Mira gestorum Famuli tuorum 
GaGFE rGD aGa FGaa 
Solve polluti Labii reatum, 

GFED CED 


Sancte loannes.’ 


In the Gregorian literal notation, th« 
present the lower octave of sounds; the smadl letters, the 
octave next above, or middle ; and the double 
letters (of which no example, however, occurs in the 
notation), which were placed in juxtaposition, aa, 


capital letters re- 


octave 
ibove 
or 


a 
above one another, = the higher octave; at least so far 


as that notation then went. The Roman letters began 
with A, first space, bass clef, and extended to DD, fourth 
line, treble clef. Guido had added BB, CC, and DD, to 
the system. Next below A, however, was placed F, 
which represented the gravest tone in the system. It was 
added before Guido’s time, and was so written to dis- 
tinguish it irom G, the seventh tone of the first octave. 
rhus the system in use in Guido’s time embraced a com- 
pass of nineteen tones. It may be remarked, that gamma, 
being by mutation, according to the old system of solmi- 
sation, convertible into ‘in that sy 
gamma ut; ank hence our E) gamut = scale. 
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The French have gamme, the simple word, in the same 


sense,” 
WituiaMm Fraser, B.C.L. 


Alton, Staffordshire. 





SCOTT AND THE “* WAVERLEY NOVELS.” 
(Vol. xii., pp. 342. 371. 385, 386.) 

By way of adding my mite to the materials for 
solving this question, [ have extracted the fol- 
lowing from the New Monthly Magazine tor 
October, 1818. The editor has been reviewing, 
in no favourable terms, the second series of the 
Tales of my Landlord; and having wreaked his 
vengeance on the book itself, he turns to hazard 
an opinion as to its author : 

“ A very current report prevails that these volumes and 
their companions are from the pen of Walter Scott, who is 
denominated in most of the Scotch magazines the 
Micury Mixstret! But we have the best reasons for 
aflirming that they were not written by that gentleman, 
but by his brother, and that the motives which induce the 
real author not to acknowledge them, are extremely 
politic and reasonable.” 

Again, in the New Monthly Magazine for No- 
vember, 1818, appears a “ Memoir of Walter 
Scott,” in which, alluding to Waverley and Guy 
Mannering, the writer states that Scott himself 
positively “rejects the merit of having written 
any part of those interesting stories.” The me- 
moir in question concludes as follows : 

“We have heard it said that he has a brother in 
America of a kindred genius, and to whom, on that ac- 
count, some persons have not scrupled to attribute the 
romances which have excited much interest, and 
drawn forth so many inquiries, in regard to their origin.” 


so 


Mr, Batiantyne’s fortnight has expired, but I 
for one will gladly “ wait a little longer” for his 
promised exculpation of Scotland’s noblest son. 

F. Hucues. 

Chester. 

I have received a very characteristic letter from 
an eminent litterateur in reference to my recently 
expressed doubts that Sir Walter Scott was the 
author of all the Ware rl y Nore ls. The gentle- 
man I refer does not wish his name to 
brought before the publie in connection with this 
subject, but L suppose has no objection that I 
transcribe a portion both of his letter and my 
reply. Perhaps I ought to preface the former by 
observing, that with some of the views expressed 
I do not concur : 

“N. & Q.” weekly, and should have been as 
blind as a badger not to have seen your interesting paper. 
Of course the ghosts of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Scott ap- 
peared to you, else what the d——I could have put it 
into vour head to urge such ‘startling arguments,’ as 
BALLANTYNI s,in favour of their claims to the author- 
ship? ‘They demand a share of the laurels, and, as far as 


to be 
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I can judge, they are fairly entitled to a sprig or two. 
Scott’s intellect was like granite, massive and sparking. 
‘The world might throw their fool’s cap at seeing through 
it, and | perfectly agree with you that a literary secret or 
two, afier remaiming many a year quiet in his granite 
mind, petritied congenially, and could never after by pos- 
sibility be extracted, no matter what insinuating engine 
of importunity was brought to bear, Scott was a great 
man, and, like every other great man, a strange man. 

Through life he loved and fattened on mysiitication, It 
was a striking characteristic of Scott that love for 
mystery. He never was candid about his productions or 
their history, although he sometimes feigned, and ap- 
There is one point | want you 
I never heard the name of Thomas 
Scott until you mentioned it. You say he was ‘ singu- 
larly endowed with literary taste and talent.’ He may 
have been, but as weil as I can remember, you do not 
fur this statement, as you do for the 
» and incre- 


peared to be so. . 
to clear up for us. 


give your authority 
others; and in the present day of impusture 
dulity, by Jove! nobody 
proof. kver yours, &c. 


irretragabk 
To which I replied : 

“ My dear Sir. 
easily answered. 
chap. XviiL, 


brother, furnishing 
Scott, now forgotten, was once 


If you lock to Lockhart’s Liye 


taste and taleut.’ In 1809 the @ 
Scott laboured to enrol an efficient literary 


established. 
it the aid of * Lhomas, whx 


staff, and amongst others soug 
on the breaking up of his at 
Mr. Lockhart, ‘had retired to the Isle of Man, and whe 
shortly afterwards obtained the oilice, in which he died 
ot Paymast r to the 7Uth Rest. The poet had a hig 


opinion of his brother's literary talents, and thought tha 
his knowledge of our ancie ! 


nt dramatist ! 
narration, might render him a very usetul recruit. 
*To Thomas Scott, 


“* Dear Tom. — Owing to certain pre 
my collection of Shad 





Esq. D uglas, Isl of Man, 
ssing business, 


have not yet had time to complet 












well for you, though it is now! ly ready. Il wish you 
to have all the originals to late with the edition in 8vo.* 
But lL have a more pre employment for your pen, and 
to which I think it particularly suited. lou are to be 
i ri » Dut lof the strictest secrecy, that 
a plot has be latching by the gentlemen who wer 

clive im the i ybin paper, to countermine the 
Edi ih by esta e « whi 3 
play s lar ta t and ‘ i with al uin 
of politics Now, as li ¥ no ¢ who pos 3 
more p r of bum » Or peret 1 Of the ridicuious, 
than your I, 2 til \ ire lit S mugut be most 
p 1 tly i t i\ Novels, liht poetry 
andl Quizz it ilk ’ sit ut to you by 
the ck u gine back Kev 3 im the sa 

way, and touch, upon tl ication of the number 
(yl terly t Leas per |] i sheet of sixteen | . 
/f e ¢ f comn ng directly with Gifford ¢ 
youl iv iw til i “ast 5S ha your commune Ss 
through m il them, We want the matter 
to Ap t secret till the first number is out. If 
you agree to trv is , | will send you a novel or two. 
You must w i st teils t Chamberlan 

° 7 s Scott had {1 an edition of Shadwell 
p! is much for ran lse’, as hi t has be 
‘ WJ. 
t Ti t 


, 
tluirs in Edinburgh,’ writes 


will believe anything without 


Your question is, I am happy to say, 
of Scoit, 
you will tind a letter from Sir Walter to his 
sample evidence to prove that Thomas 
i man of known * literary 
Quarterly Review was tirst 


) 


) 


t 


i Veln of Com 
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that you are to be leagued with ‘ Trojans that thou 
dreamest not of, the whic h, for sport sake, are content to 
do the profession some grace ;’ and thus far I assure you, 
that if by paying attention to your style and subject, you 
can distin; guish yourself credit: ab ly, it may prove a means 
of finding you powerful friends were anything opening 
in your is sland. 
Yours affectionately, 
—a 

Thomas Scott survived eleven years after this 
date. Itis probable that “the style” of a man 
ot such promise matured richly during the in- 
terim. 

I, of course, in my original reply, contented 
myself with much fewer extracts from Sir Walter 
Scott’ s letter. 

From an italicised passage in the above, it 
would appear that Sir Walter considered ‘Thomas 
disposed to shyness and reserve, in toue ‘hing upon 
the authorship of his literary productions. ‘This 
circumstance throws some light on the motives 
which caused Thomas Scott to say so little, during 
his lifetime, of the share which | presume he had 
in the composition of the Waverleys. He is said 
to have been a good-natured, single-hearted man, 
totally devoid of vanity, and this circumstance 
may also have led to the “ few and far between’ 
avowals that his brother did not write the entire 
of the Waverley Novels. Besides, we must not 
for ct that in the remarkable letter to Thomas 
Scott, quoted from by me (Vol. xii., p. 343.), Sir 
Walter begged of him to “keep a dead secret ” 
the proposal of writing an experimental novel, and 
sending it to him for * cobbling ” and “ revision.” 

I await with anxiety and impatience the pro- 
mised rebutting case Mr. Francis Bauian- 
TYNE; his fortnight will have soon expired. I 
aim happy to find F. C. H. corroborating (p. 386.) 
by strong evidence, previously unknown to me, 
my Opinion. Wicoiram Joun Fitrz-Patrick. 

Lovterstown, Dublin 





Mr. Thomas Scott married Elizabeth MacCul- 
loch of Ardwell, near Gatehouse of Fleet, in 
Kirkeudbrightshire. This lady survived her hus- 
b — and died within the last five or six years at 
Canterbury. Her knowledge of the legendary 
as of her native | vovines of G allow: uy is said, by 


tl * acquaintance, 


those who had the pl sasure of her 


to have been very great. It was generally thought 
her family that she had supplied many of the 
necdotes and traits of F ch iracter whic ~ Sir Walte 
Scott worked up in his Scotch novel Much of 
S( enery desc ribed in Guy Man ner mg apy pears 
to have been sketched from localities in the im- 
liate vicinity of Mrs. Scott's birthplace, a re- 
wh, for 
as Dirk 


met 
irkable cavern, the cove of Kirkclau 
being pointed out to Ne one 
as 





example, 
liatteraick’s cave. 
course | eannot vouch) that Sir Walter 
If this be 


scott 


ever was in that part of the country. 





It is asserted (for the fact of 
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really the case, the minute description of places 
answering so closely to real localities is, to say 
the least, a very remarkable coincidence, and 
warrants the supposition that, in this point, Sir 
Walter may have been indebted to the assistance 
of some one well acquainted with the scenes so 
vividly depicted. 

Many of the features in the character of the 
miser, Morton of Milnwood, in Old Mortality, are 
traditionally ascribed to a Mr. MacCulloch of 
Barholm, who lived about the time of the civil 
wars described in that novel. These circum- 
stances are far from proving any participation in 
the authorship of the novels, either on the part of 
Mr. or Mrs. Thomas Scott; but they appear to 
me worthy to be recorded, and may perhaps tend 
to elicit further information on this subject. 

Epvecar MacCuttocu. 

Guernsey. 





I knew Thomas Scott well; he always appeared 
to me to have a much more brilliant intellect than 
his brother Walter. Major Scott (the third bro- 
ther) was a sleepy-minded man, who entertained 
a “ pro-di-gi-ous” dislike to all intellectual effort, 
except indeed it might have been a game of whist, 
and of this he was remarkably fond. Walter 
often seemed dull and absent in society. Thomas 
had a certain amount of indolence, however, which 
prevented him from following a regular literary 
life; in which, otherwise, he could not have failed 
to be distinguished. His wife (née Elizabeth 
M‘Culloch, of Ardwell,) was also highly gifted ; 
and was stored with old Scotch traditions, anec- 
dotes, and historical reminiscences. I always knew 
she had a talent for writing; she, however, was 
sensitive on this point, and her friends rarely al- 
luded to it. Iam certain she had more literary 
industry than Thomas Scott. I believe she is 
dead ; at least, I have heard nothing of her for 
very many years. When I knew her, she had a 
son (Walter), a lieutenant in the East India Com- 
pany’s service ; and either three or four daughters, 
named Jessie, Anne, and Eliza. Of these only 
one was married. She was a Mrs. Huxley. Eliza- 
beth M‘Culloch, alias Scott, had a brother named 
David. Both knew Burns intimately, when living 
at Dumfries. David was considered the best 
singer of Burns's songs. Burns, it is suid, used to 
secure David's assistance when composing, and 
make him try over the words vocally. I have to 
apologize for occupying so much space, but I 
think it likely that Mrs. Thomas Scott gave more 
assistance to the Waverley Novels than her husband. 

Some of the parties whom I mention above, are 
doubtless still living ; they possess the papers, I 
suppose, of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Scott. Would 
not a careful examination of those papers (if any), 
and a candid avowal of the result, set the matter 
at rest? The children of Mr. and Mrs. Scott 
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would, I should think, naturally be desirous of 
immortalising their parents. Uncle Walter, even 
as a poet, must, to the end of time, be regarded as 
possessing a powerful and sparkling genius, and 
no man dare dim its lustre by breathing suspicion ; 
but I certainly think, with Mr. W. J. Frrz- 
Patrick and F.C, H., that the matter is worth in- 
quiring into ; and that any person who studies the 
dates in Lockhart’s Memoirs, must, without any 
other evidence, entertain grave suspicion that Sir 
Walter was not the author of all the Waverley 
Novels. Literary persons await the decision of 
this question with an interest absolutely amount- 
ing to something like excitement. R. E. B. 
Trinity College, Dublin. 





From what Mr. Wopperspoon says, I believe 
your correspondents expect much from me on 
the subject lately mooted by Mr. Firz-Partrick, 
and backed by F.C. H. Alas, [ fear they will be 
in some degree disappointed ; for notwithstanding 
diligent inquiry in quarters where I expected to 
find much zeal and information, I met with in- 
difference among some, and ignorance with others : 
but from what I knew already, I hope to be able 
to shake the force of Mr. Firz-Parrick’s argu- 
ments. 

Sir Walter Scott was well known to possess as 
much honour and integrity as any gentleman in 
Scotland. Can his assurance to Lord Meadow- 
bank on Feb. 23, 1827, be seriously discredited by 
Mr. Firz-Patrick, when Sir Walter emphatically 
declared (and this declaration remains on record to 
confront Mr. Fitz-Parrickx) that he was the 
sole and undoubted author of the Waverley 
Novels ? Who but Scott possessed the ability to 
write such master-pieces of composition? I am 
not aware that Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Scott ever 
distinguished themselves in literary pursuits. 

Whatever circumstantial evidence Mr. Firtz- 
Parrick has produced to prove The Antiquary 
not to be the work of Sir W. Scott (and even this 
I do not subscribe to), he has not brought forward, 
as I take it, a single authority to substantiate the 
assumption that Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Scott 
“ gave important assistance to Waverley and Guy 
Mannering.” Guy Mannering, above all the other 
novels, Scott has been heard frequently to declare 
was “the work of a few weeks at Christmas;” The 
Antiquary was avowedly his favourite novel, and 
certainly if he was not the author of those books, 
I think it most improbable (and you, Mr. Editor, 
will, I am sure, agree with me) that a man of such 
unblemished integrity and honour would com- 
placently refer to them, over and over, as his own. 
Would he risk his fair fame by placing it on a 
pedestal so ricketty? No, Sir! Mr. Firz- 
Patrick's efforts, and F. C. H.’s efforts, to “ lay 
the bairn at a certain door,” are futile, and deserve 
naught but ridicule. 
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It is with awkwardness and reluctance that I 
have said so much; as Iam unused to writing for 
the press, or, indeed, coming before the public in 
any shape; but I feel that a sense of duty calls me 
to protect the dignity of Scott’s memory as far as 
in my humble power lies, Francis BALLANTYNE. 

Liverpoo! 

Under ordinary circumstances Mr. W.J. Fitz- 
Patrick might be left to brood over his mare's 
nest. But when I find him asking, indignantly, 
“ Who is it that imagines the respect entertained 
for Sir Walter Scott’s memory would be im- 
paired?” and adding seriously, “No one en- 
tertains a profounder veneration for the name of 
that great and good man than I do; and if he re- 
ceived assistance in his Hereulean and generous 
labour, it is no disgrace,” I feel inclined to offer 
him either horn of a dilemma. 

Not only did Scott avow at the Theatrical 
Fund Dinner, Feb, 23, 1827 (see Appendix to 
Introduction to Tales of the Canongate, vol. xli. 
p. li.; Waverley Novels, edit. 1829—1834; or 
Lockhart’s Life, vol. vii. p. 19.), that “ he was the 
total and undivided author,” — not only did he 
twice repeat this avowal (in the afore-mentioned 
Introduction, p. xii. and p. xxviii.), but in his 
general preface to the Novels (vol. i. pp. xxxii — 
xxxvi.) he particularly “alludes to a report 
which ascribed a great part, or the whole, of these 
novels to the late Thomas Scott, Esq., of the 
70th Reet., then stationed in Canada.” 

As then Sir Walter Scott either was “ the total 
and undivided author,” “the sole and unaided 
author” (p. xii.), “the sole and unassi-ted author 
of all the novels” (p. xxviii), or was one of the 
most ungenerous, most unbrotherly, and most 
mendacious of men, it seems to follow that either 
Mr. Firz-Parrick upholds a standard of literary 
morality which is profoundly low, or that he is 
entitled to an eminently high niche in Castle 
Ignorance. 

I have heretofore, in my few Notes or Queries, 
veiled my name under the anagram “ Charles 
Thiriold.” For obvious reasons I now fling it off, 
and subscribe myself Ricaarp S#i.uero. 

Cambridge. 





[ We have inserted what, we fear, many of our readers 
may think more than enough, although not all the com- 
munications which have reached us on the question started 
by Mr. Frrz-Parricx. But in justice to Sir Walter 
Scott, whom we believe to have been incapable of utter- 
ing a falseh ool, we quote from his general Preface to the 
novels his own distinct contradiction of the report, “ which 
ascribed a great part, or the whole of these Novels to the 
late Thomas Scott, Esq.” 


“Among all the rumours that have been current, there 
was only one, and that as unfounded as the others, which | 
had nevertheless some alliance to probability, and indeed 
might have proved in some degree true. 

“T allude to a report which ascribed a great part, or 
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the whole, of these novels to the late Thomas Scott, Esq., 
of the 70th Regiment, then stationed in Canada. Those 
who remember that gentleman will readily grant that, 
with general talents at least equal to those of his elder 
brother, he added a power of social humour, and a deep 
insight into human character, which rendered him an 
universally delightful member of society, and that the 
habit of composition alone was wanting to render him 
equally successful as a writer. The author of Waverley 
was so persuaded of the truth of this, that he warmly 
pressed his brother to make such an experiment, and 
willingly undertook all the trouble of correcting and 
superintending the press. Mr. Thomas Scott seemed at 
first verv well disp »sed to embrace the proposal, and had 
even fixed on a subject and a hero. The latter was a 
person well known to both of us in our boyish years, from 
having displayed some strong traits of character. Mr, 
Thomas Scott had determined to represent his youthful 
acquaintance as emigrating to America, and encountering 
the dangers and hardships of the New World, with the 
same dauntless spirit which he had displayed when a boy 


| in his native country. 


“Mr. Scott would probably have been highly successfal, 
being familiarly acquainted with the manners of the 
native Indians, of the old French settlers in Canada, and 
of the Brulés or woodsmen; and having the power of ob- 
serving with accuracy what I have no doubt he would 
have sketched with force and expression. In short, the 
author believes h’s brother would have made himself 
distinguished in that striking field in which, since that 
periol, Mr Cooper has achieved so many triumphs. 

“ But Mr. T. Scott was already affected by bad health, 
which wholly unfitted him for literary labour, even if he 
could have reconciled his patience to the task. He never, 
I believe, wrote a single line of the projected work; and 
I only have the melancholy pleasure of preserving in the 
appendix the simple anecdote on which he proposed to 


found it.” cs oe 
Ep. “ N. & Q.”] 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Photographic Society’s Reports on Fading of Photo- 
graphs. —The importance of this inquiry will, we are 
sure, justify us in reproducing, in a complete form, the 


First Report of the Committee appointed to take into con- 
sideration the Question of the Fading of Positive Photo- 
graphic Pictures upon Paper. 

The Committee, in this Report, propose to confine 
themselves to a statement of the evidence which they 
have collected as to the permanence of photographs up to 
the time of their appointment, adding some facts in con- 
nexion with the causes of fading, which are of practical 
value, reserving for a future occasion the scientific part of 
the investigation. 

Evidence of Permanence. ~The Committee have un- 
questionable evidence of the existence of photographs 
which have remained unaltered for more than ten vears, 
prepared by salting plain paper with a chloride, after- 
wards making it sensitive with either nitrate or ammonio- 
nitrate of silver, fixing with a freshly-made solution of 
hyposulphite of soda, and washing in water; —also 0 
positives produced by Mr. Talbot’s negative process. 
Thev have not been able to obtain evidence of photo- 
graphs having been prepared at all upon albuminized 
paper, or coloured with a salt of gold or fixed with “ ol 
hypo,” so long ago as ten years. They have, however, 
ample evidence of the existence of unaltered photographs 
so prepared five, six, and seven years ago. They have 
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not found that any method of printing which has been 
commonly followed, will neces ly produce fading pic- 
tures, if certain precautions be adopted, nor have they 


any method which has been adopted, will 


h precautions are 


evidence that 


ic 
not produce fading pictures uuless su 


taken. 
Causes of Fadin 


1. — The most common cause of fading 


has been the preset of hyposulphite of soda, left in the 
paper from imperfect washing after fixing. The Com- 
mittee think it right to state, that they have been unable 
to find any test t e relied upon, which can be used to 


n of hyposuly hite of soda, in the 
h are obtained by 
ind ev ip wating to 
truth of the 


detect a minut i 
presence of the othe 


yhotograp! 


ibst 


inces Whk 


n distilled water 





vet they have no doubt of the 

tement, from the history given of the mode of 
washing adopted. The continued action of sulphuretted 
hydrogen and water will rapidly destroy every kind « 
photograph; and as there are traces of this gas at all 
times present in the atmosphere, and occasionally in a 


London atmosphere very evident traces, it appears rea- 
sonable to suppose that what is effected rapidly in the 
laboratorv with a strong solution of the gas, will take 
plac e als i) owly l it urely in the 
by the action of the very minute portion in the atmo- 
sphere. ‘Lhe Committee find that there is no known 
method of producing pictures which will remain unaltered 
under the continued action of moisture and the atmosphere 
in London. ‘They find that pictures may be exposed to 
dry sulphuretted hydrogen gas for some time with com- 


presence of moisture, 


paratively little alteration, and that pictures in the 
coloration of which gold has been used, are acted upon 
by the gas, whether dry or in solution, less rapidly 
than any others. They also find that some pictures 


! 
which have remained unaltered for years, kept in dry 
places, have rapidly faded when expo to a moist at- 
mosphere. Hence it appears that the most ordinary cause 
of fading may be traced to the presence of sulphur, the 
source of which may be intrinsic from hyposulphite left 
in the print, or extrinsic from the atmosphere, and in 
» action is much more rapid in the presence 








either case 
of moisture. 

Mode of 
that taking equal weights, dried 
of the three substances most fi 
gum, and paste, the latter 


Vounting Photographs. — The Committee find 
at a temperature of 212°, 
juently used, viz. gelatine, 
attracts nearly twice as much 
moisture as either of the former; and as in practice a much 
smaller weight latine is used than of gum, gelatine 
appears to be the best medium of these three; and the 
Committee have evidence of fading having in some 
eases been produced by the use of paste. In illustration 
of some of the circumstances alluded to above, the Com- 
mittee think it well to mention some instances of prints at 
present in their possession. Out of several prepared to- 
gether in 1844, three only are unaltered and these were var- 
nished soon after their preparation with copal varnish. 
Half of another print of the same date was varnished, and 
the other half left ; the unvarnished half has faded, the 
varnished remains unaltered. Three pictures were pre- 
pared in 1846, all at the same time, with the same treat- 
ment; when finished, one was kept unmounted; the 
other two were mounted with flour-paste at the same 
time, one of these latter having been first coated with 
Canada balsam; at present the unmounted one and the 
one protected with the balsam are unchanged, whereas 
the other has faded. A picture prepared in 1846 was so 
exposed that the lower part of it became wetted with 
rain; at present the part so wetted has faded, while the 
rest of it remains unaltered. Several pictures were pre- 











pared and mounted about ten years ago, and kept ina 
dry room for about three years without any change, after | 
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which they were placed in a very damp situation, and 
then faded decidedly in a few months. The ¢ 

very sh y to actually test the durability of the 
various modes of printing, by exposing pictures to dif- 
ferent treatment, and they have been fortunate 
obtain a grant of space for this purpose from the Crystal 
Palace Company. The Committee make the following 
restions, arising out of the above Rx port: —1. That 
the greatest care should be bestowed upon the washing of 
the prints after the use of hyposulphite of soda, and for 
this purpose hot very much better than cold. 
2. The majority of the Committee think that gold, in 
some form, should be used in the preparation of pictures, 
although every variety of tint may be obtained without 
it.* 3. That photographs be kept dry. 4. That trials 
be made of substances likely to protect the prints from 
air and moisture, such as caoutchouc, gutta percha, wax, 
and the different varnishes. 
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r. A. MALONE, 

Joun Percy. 

Henry Poiiock. 

GEO, SHADBOLT. 


“On a New Method of preserving Collodion Plates 
by Charles A, Long.—The important position 
now occupied by the photographic art, and the influence 
it seems likely to exercise on the progress of science 
generally, leads me to hope that the process I am about 
to describe may be deemed worthy a passing notice in 
your valuable Journal. 

rhe collodion process, generally, is too well known to 
need any detailed description, and I purpose therefore to 
confine my remarks exclusively to the improvement in 
the process, having reference to the capability of the col- 
lodion film —after having been 


Sensitive,” 





rendered sensitive—to 
preserve its sensitiveness for an indefinite period; so that 
the operator may be enabled to prepare any number of 
plates in his laboratory, and, as occasion offers, or favour- 
able opportunities occur, he may expose his prepared 
plates to the action of the light in the camera, and de- 
velope the image impressed upon them at his leisure on 
his return from the scene of operations. 

In order to render this description more clear, and the 
point at which the improvement or novelty commences 
more clearly defined, it may be as well to lay down the 
principal features of the collodion process. i 

The iodized collodion is poured upon a plate of per- 
fectly clean glass, the superfluous quantity being returned 
to the bottle; the plate thus collodionized is immersed 
in a bath of nitrate of silver, the action of which is to 
convert the iodide in the collodion into iodide of silver, or, 
more properly speaking, into the sub-iodide of that metal. 
The film of iodide, thus formed, is extremely sensitive to 
light; and on exposure, under proper circumstances, re- 
ceives an impress from that influence, which has the 
effect of commencing a decomposition which is carried on 
to the required point by the developing agent employed — 
usually pyrogallic acid. The image is then fixed by the 
removal of any remaining sensitive substance, and a 
negative proof is the result. 

In the process above described, it is necessary to 
use the plate, or rather to expose it in the camera, and 
develope the latent image before the film becomes dry ; 
thus placing an insuperable barrier to the use of the co - 
lodion process for taking views, &c., at a distance from 

* Dr. Percy and Mr. Malone consider that there is 
not sufficient evidence in favour of gold, to warrant this 
recommendation of its general use. 
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the spot where the plate is prepared. We are aware that | 
various means have been proposed to obviate this incon- | 
venience, such as tents, cameras with apparatus inside, 
&c.; all more or less inconvenient to the travelling pho- | 
tographer. It, therefore, is a matter of great and para- 
mount importance, that we should be enabled to keep the 
collodion film sensitive for some considerable time; and 
this I propose to accomplish in the manner following : — 
The plate is to be coated in the usual manner with 
iodized collodion, and rendered sensitive in the ordinary 
way in the nitrate of silver bath. The time of immersion 
I have found to answer best, is from three to four minutes, 
at a temperature of 60° Fahr. On removal of the plate 
from the bath, it is to be allowed to drain from one corner 
for the space of half a minute, and the surface is then to 
be very quickly washed with distilled water. This is in 
order to remove the film of nitrate of silver on the face of | 
the plate, which would otherwise interfere with the sub- 
sequent process. The plate thus washed, is to be placed 
in a horizontal position on a table, or levelling stand, and 
allowed to remain in that condition until the collodion 
film is just surfuce dry. 

During the interval of the drying, prepare the following 
solution : — Dissolve 40 grains of gutta percha, as pure as 
it can be obtained, in one ounce of pure chloroform, place 
the bottle in hot water, and when the gutta percha is dis- 
solved, allow it to settle, and decant the clear liquid into 
a perfectly dry bottle. 

The plate being by this time surface dry, hold it in the 
same position as when pouring on the collodion, and 
spread over its surface as quickly as possible the clear 
solution of gutta percha, returning the superfluous quan- 
tity to the bottle. When the plate has tolerably well 
drained, turn it into a horizontal position once more, and 
after waiting a few minutes (the exact time depending on 
the temperature), it will be found coated with a trans- 
parent tough skin of gutta percha. 

When quite set, which may be tested by the touch, 
pour some of the solution of gutta percha into a shallow 


porcelain or glass dish longer than the plate, and then dip 


the edges of the plate successively into this to the depth of 
one-eighth of an inch, keeping the plate in a vertical posi- 
tion all the time; by this means we thoroughly envelope 
the sensitive film in a case of gutta percha, thereby pre- 
venting the esc pe of the moisture contained in the collodion 
film for an indefinite period. 

Having prepared our plate thus far, it can be stowed 
away in a dark box to await the exposure in the camera, 

It will be obvious to most persons that the plate pre- 
pared as above requires a little different treatment in the 
camera, the only difference, however, being in the position 


assigned to the sensitive surface, which in this case is | 


that next to the glass on which the film is spread; the 
glass side of the prepared plate is turned towards the 
light, and after being exposed to the influence of the 
actinic radiations for the requisite time, it is removed, 
and subjected to the following operation, in order to de- 
velope the latent image. 

By means of a sharp penknife cut through the film of 
gutta percha on the coated side of the glass, all round the 
edges, and having previously wetted a square piece of 
white blotting-paper, place it in contact with the film, 
using a gentle pressure to make it adhere, in such a 
manner, that one edge of the blotting-paper may come 


within one-sixteenth of an inch of the top of the film; | 


with great care this unoccupied one-sixteenth of film is 
to be turned over the edge of the blotting-paper, and 
there held by the thumb of each hand, one on either 
corner; then, by cautiously lifting the corner under each 
thumb with the nail of the forefinger, at the same time 
withdrawing the hands in the direction of the bottom of 
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the plate, we can easily strip off the whole of the film, 
and have the surface exposed on which the light has been 
allowed to act. 

The blotting-paper, with its adhering film upwards, is 
then to be placed on a porcelain slab, which has been 
previously wetted with distilled water, and the develop- 
ing solution composed of pyrogallic acid 14 grains, acetic 
acid 4 drachm, water 1 0z., is to be poured over it, and 
manipulated in the same manner as if we were operating 
with the ordinary collodion film. 

When the picture is sufficiently developed, remove it, 


| still on the blotting-paper, to a bath of hyposulphate of 
| soda of the usual strength, and finally free from the 


blotting-paper, to a capacious pan of clean water, where 
it may be allowed to soak for some time, in order to free 
it from any adhering hyposulphate. 

The picture thus produced is placed between folds of 
blotting-paper, and dried spontaneously ; when dry it can 
be printed from in the same manner as any other negative. 

The advantages attending this new process are obvious, 
for by the envelope of gutta percha we entirely prevent 
the evaporation of the moisture requisite for the sensi- 
tiveness of the film, and are thereby enabled to keep the 
plate for an indefinite period, 

Further, there is a vast advantage over other plans 
which have been devised for the same purpose, namely, 
that the film destined to receive the image is perfectly 
protected from dust, one of the greatest enemies of the 
photographer. 

Again, the proofs when finished are more easily stowed 
away, and are not so readily damaged as when left on the 
glass: in fact, when more practice has been bestowed on 
the process than I have been yet enabled to give, I have 
no doubt that it will be as easy to prepare plates of very 
large dimensions, as it is at present those of small size, 
and that the photographer will be in possession of a 
means of perpetuating scenes which at present, owing to 
the difficulties in out-door manipulation, are quite beyond 
his reach. Cuarves A, Lone. 


153. Fleet Street. 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 
Shakspere and Cervantes (Vol. xii., p. 399.). — 
It is asserted that “Shakspeare and Cervantes 
(two of the greatest contemporaries that ever 


| existed) died at the same hour, the former on his 
| own birth-day.” 


I must beg leave to express my conviction, 
1. That Shakspere and Cervantes did not die on 
the same day; 2. That there is no evidence to 
prove at what hour either of them died; and 3. 
That there is no evidence to prove on what day 
Shakspere was born. [ make only this skirmish- 
ing reply, the statement in question being one of 
those on which it is my design to organize assaulls. 

Botton Corner. 


The De Witts (Vol. xii., pp. 69. 244. 310.).— 
Hume says of Cornelius de Witt : 


“This man, who had bravely served his country in 
war, and had been invested with the highest dignities, 
was delivered into the hands of the executioner, and torn 
in pieces by the most inhuman torments. Amidst the 
severe agonies which he endured, he still made protesta- 
tions of his innocence, and frequently repeated an ode of 
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Horace, which contained sentiments suitable to his de- 
plorable condition —‘Justum ac tenacem propositi virum,’ 
&e.” 

3urnet tells the story at greater length, in a 
slovenly way; but completly frees the Prince of 
Orange from the imputation of complicity. Neither 
these, not the other historians whom I have con- 
sulted, give references to any original history of 
the affair. There is an appearance of exaggera- 
tion in the firmness of De Witt, and in the atro- 
cities of the mob. What is the authority for 
the former? and is there any better for the latter 
than “ De Bloedige Haag ?” P. 


Portrait of Arbuthnot (Vol. xii., p. 166.).— I 
am at length enabled to inform your corre- 
spondent P. A. of the existence of a very fine 
portrait of this learned wit. Having a recollec- 
tion of seeing a portrait of Arbuthnot some years 
since in the possession of the Rev. Dr. Turton, 
then Dean of Westminster, now Bishop of Ely, I 
applied to his lordship on the subject, and have 
been favoured by him with an opportunity of re- 
examining the portrait. It is a half-length, very 
finely painted, and is a companion picture to the 
ree of Pope, formerly belonging to Lord Hol- 
and, which was sold after his lordship’s death, at 
Christie’s, and purchased by the Marquis of Lans- 
downe. This portrait was sold at the same time. It 
was reputed to be Gay’s; but Mr. Christie stated it 
certainly was not Gay, and sold it as “ unknown.” 
It was only on its being cleaned that the name 
“Joun Arsutunot, M.D.” was discovered painted 
in the left hand upper corner of the picture. I 
may perhaps be permitted to add, that this portrait 


Thursday. It was that day the report reached our town, 
and I expected to be killed, but I cannot remember that 
a thought, either of salvation or damnation, affected me, 
only I was afraid of losing my life. As for the profession 
I was brought up in, I had quite lost it; neither was I 
willing to be accounted a papist, because that name grew 
out of credit and fashion after the Prince of Orange was 
proclaimed King of England.” 

Cuarres Reep. 

Paternoster Row. 


Russia and Turkey (Vol. xii., pp. 202. 373.). — 
H. B.C. doubts the authenticity of the medal 
“ said to have been struck during the Congress of 
Verona in 1822.” Under what circumstances it 
was struck I cannot tell, and why the inscription 
is in English I am equally at a loss to explain. 
But that it is of recent manufacture I can under- 
take to deny, since it has been in my cabinet for 
several years; and if H. B. C. would oblige me by 
examining it, I think he would concur in my 


| opinion, that the manufacture cannot be of recent 


of Dr. Arbuthnot is only one of many valuable 


portraits of English worthies which the Bishop of 
Ely has had the good taste and good fortune to 
become the possessor of. It may be worth while 
to state, that both the portraits were, at the time 
of the sale, attributed to Jervas. Ww. J. Tuoms. 


The Itunning Thursday (Vol. xii., p. 326.). — 
R. T. asks what this day was. In the beginning 
of King William’s reign a rumour that the French 
and Irish papists had landed, created a fearful 
panic in this country. It was on a Thursday, and 
in the full belief that the lives of Protestants were 
unsafe in the towns, the people betook themselves 
to the country for refuge, leaving all their pro- 
perty behind, and in most cases being deprived of 
it by those whose interest it was to spread the 
report. The day thus acquired the name of the 


date. ‘The medal in question is one of six about 
the size of a guinea piece, and they are enclosed 
in a metal box, upon the lid of which is inscribed, 
“ Congress at Verona, 1822.” 

The execution is defective in some cases, and 
but for the coincidence of circumstances I do not 
know that I should have troubled you with my 
Note, not knowing that they were rare. 

I think it well now to give you the inscriptions 
of the set. 

1. “King of Prussia, Verona, Oct. 1822,” with 
the head of the king. The reverse, “I promised 
my subjects a free constitution, and I labour to 
give it to them.” 

2. “Count de Chateaubriand,” with date and 
head. The reverse, “ The King of France, my 
master, demands the freedom of Ferdinand VII. 


| to give his people institutions which they cannot 


Running Thursday, as appears in some old al- | 


manacks, 
The Life of Joseph Perry, written by himself, 


and including his remarkable Preservations, and his 


Conversion from Popery, contains the following | 


notice of this day : 


hold but from him.” 

3. “ Maria Louisa,” with date and head. The 
reverse, “I claim the ratification of Napoleon's 
will in favour of my son.” 

4. “ Emperor of Austria,” with date and head. 
The reverse, “‘ My troops occupy Naples to chas- 
tise the Neapolitans for daring to change their 
constitution.” 

5. * Duke of Wellington,” with date and head. 
The reverse, “ My sovereign demands peace with 
all haste, and that Spain should choose her own 
constitution.” 

6. “Emperor of Russia,” with date and head. 
The reverse, “ I should like Constantinople.” 

In ascribing this latter to Nicholas, I was in 
error, currente calamo; but the policy of Russia 
was but too truly indicated, as I believe, at the 
very period of this Congress. Cuartes Reep. 


Paternoster Row. 


“ Joggis” (Vol. xii., p. 246.).—Although the 


t was dismally affrighted the day called Running | Query of G. B. has been answered, it may interest 
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some of your readers to know that there is a pair 
in excellent preservation on the round tower of 
Abernethy, Perthshire (itself an object well 
worthy the attention of the curious). In the 
neighbouring parish of Newburgh, a pair was 
appended to the church porch, but were taken 
down about twenty-five years ago, when the porch 
was removed. Numerous allusions, if I recollect 
aright, are made to them in the records of the 
latter parish, which, by the way, contain much 
interesting information ; amongst other things, an 
account of a trial for witchcraft, which could be 
copied out if desired by any of your readers. 
LinpoREs. 


Thomas Perceval,'F.S.A. (Vol. xii., pp. 266. 
373.).— Apna is obliged to F. R. R. tor the 
favour of his information ; and, in reference to his 
Query, as to the destination of Mr, Perceval's 
MS. collections, begs to add, that in a communi- 
cation to the Gentleman's Mag., 1823 (part i. 
p. 505.), signed “ W. IL. Roberts,” it is stated that 
they were at that period at Milnsbridge House, 
co. York, in the library of the late Sir Joseph 
Radcliffe, Bart., who married Mr. Perceval’s only 
child and heir. ALPHA 


Bishop Parry (Vol. xii., p. 365.).— Henry 
Parry, Dean of Chester, was consecrated Bishop 
of Gloucester in 1607, in succession to Thomas 
Ravis, translated to London. In 1610, Parry 
was translated to Worcester, vice Babington, 
translated to Exeter. 

Probably “ Bishop’ of Rochester” ought to be 
** Dean of Chester.” Tomas Corts. 


Soston, 


Bronze Mortar (Vol. xii., p. 345.). — If Mr. 
Incresy will take a trip to Holland, he may see 
vessels similar to the one he describes in the 
dwelling of every Dutchman. Filled with live 
charcoal or peat, they serve to light the pipes of 
those sempiternal consumers of the fragrant weed. 
The inscription, I imagine, is not quite perfect, 
the initial syllable bo being wanting to the third 
word, With this correction it would mean, — 
“ Praise God above all.” Joun Scort. 

Norwich. 


Newton of Edgefield, co. Norfolk (Vol. xii., 
p- 344.).— In reply to S. E. G.’s inquiry, I have 
to inform you that in the 33rd Charles IL, Tho- 
mas Newton succeeded to the Manor of Edgefield 
Ellingham's, in the parish of Edgefield, on the 
death of Lady Mary, relict of Sir Thomas Germyn, 
Bart., of Rushbrook, co. Suffolk. This occurs in 
Blomefield’s Norfolk, vol. ix. p. 383. I also ob- 
serve at vol. iv. p. 483. of Blomefield’s Norfolk, 
that a mural monument of this Thomas Newton, 
and Rebeeca, his wife, is on the south chancel 
wall of St. Martin at the Oak's Church, in Nor- 


wich. He appears to have been Mayor of Norwich 
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in 1722, and to have died 11th July, 1738. His 
wife died 8th February, 1738. Blomefield also 
notices the crest and arms of Newton; but I have 
been unable to find out anything more about this 
family in Blomefield, as there is no published in- 
dex, although I have the only one in manuscript. 
This, at any rate, may assist your correspondent, 
as the dates correspond with his Query. 

Joun Nurse Cuapwick. 

King’s Lynn. 


Towns in the Crimea and Caucasus (Vol. x., 


p. 490. ; Vol. xii., pp. 266. 371.). — The travels of 


Pallas are the best authority; next, Dr. Clarke’s, 
with Heber’s notes, chiefly for the Crimea. To 
judge critically of their etymological accuracy, 
some knowledge of the Tartar element of the 
Turkish language, also of the Greek, including 
notices by Arrian and Strabo, the Syriac or Ara- 
bic, the Italian, and particularly of Russian, is 
indispensable. See also the numerous authorities 
in Malte Brun’s geography, especially in reference 
to the many-languaged people of Caucasus. 

T. J. Buckron. 

Lichfield. 


Ariosto's “ Brutto Mostro” (Vol. xi., pp. 297. 
$29.). — In looking over a collection of ancient 
Scottish poetry, I find in a poetical “ New Yeir 
Gift to Queen Mary, when she came first hame, 
1562,” signed Alexr. Scot, the following passage, 
furnishing an illustrative comment upon the view 
taken by your correspondent E. C. H., of the 
meaning of Ariosto’s allegory, and serving to ex- 
plain the apparent connexion of Protestantism and 
avarice in the mind of the poet : 

“XV. 
“ The Epistles and Evangells now are preicht, 
Bot sophestrie or ceremonys vain ; 
Thy people, maist part, truely now are teicht 
To put away idolatrie profane. 
But in sum hearts is graven new again, 
An image callit curs’d covetice of geir : 
Now to expell that idol stands up plain, 
Gop give thee grace agains this gude new veir. 
«XVI. 
“ For sum are sene at sermons, some sa haly, 
Singand Sanct David's Psalter on their buiks, 
And are but Biblists fairsing full their belly, 
Backbytand nybours noying them in nuiks. 
Ruggand ani reiving up kirk rents like rukes ; 
Lyke very wasps against .God’s word mak weir: 
Now sic Christians to kiss with Chanter’s kuiks, 
God give thee grace agains this gude new yeir.” 
J. A. Pertuensis. 


“The Four Alis” (Vol. xii. pp. 185. 292.). — 
A friend has sent me the following account for 
insertion in “ N. &. Q.” 

About three miles from the large town of 
Kingston-upon-Hull, in the parish of Sutton, be- 
tween the third and fourth milestones of the high 
road leading from Hull to Hornsea and Aldbrough, 
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is a public house, a low, small, ancient building, 
with the title of the “ Four Alls.” It still retains 
its ancient sign-board, a board about two feet 
wide, and six to eight feet long, in the form of a 
parallelogram, divided into four compartments : 

1, The king, crowned, sceptred, and robed, on 
the summit of a stage, with some figures of at- 
tendants on the steps, with{an inscription on a roll 
above, “ I rule all.” 

2. The priest, surpliced and scarfed, with figures 
kneeling before him, with an inscription on a roll 
above, “I pray for all.” 

3. A soldier, red coated, wigged, and pigtailed, 
with the roll above, “I fight for all.” 


4. The yeoman, a portly John Bull visaged, 
} I 


topbooted individual, with blue coat and buff 


smallelothes, and large stomach, having his hands 
in his breeches’ pocket, with the inscription on a 
roll above, “ I pay for all.” Arrep Gatrty. 


Retributive Justice (Vol. xii., p. 317.).— The 
very interesting paper by Mr. Bares, on Retribu- 
tive Justice, induces me to send you a few more 
Notes of passages where the same idea occurs : 


“ For ’tis sport to have the engineer 
Hoist with his own petar.” 

Hamlet, Act ITIL. Se. : 
“?’Twas he 

Gave heat unto the injury, which returned, 

Like a petard ill lighted, unto the bosom 

Of him gave fire to it.” 

Seaumont, Fuir Maid of the Inn, Act II. 


rn 


“ Wit’s an unruly engine, wildly striking 
Sometimes a friend, sometimes the engineer.” 


Herbert, The Church Porch. 


Each of these probably was suggested by “ Auc- 
torem ut feriant tela retorta suum.” Ausonius, 
Epigr. \xxii. 

Somewhat akin to these, though not involving 
the notion of Retribution, are the following : 
“ England, like Lucian’s eagle, with an arrow _ 


Of her own plumes, piercing her heart quite thorow.” 
James Howell upon Fletcher's Dram. Works. 
“ Kai ovrws rots oixeiors addon trepois*” 
Scholiast. Luciani, t. i. p. 794. 
“ How many darts made furrows in his side 
When she that out of his own side was made 
Gave feather to their flight.” 
Giles Fletcher, Christ's Victory. 
“ Religion, which true policy befriends, 
Design’d by God to serve man’s noblest ends, 
Is by that old deceiver’s subtle play 
Made the chief party in its own decay, 
And meets the eagle’s destiny, whose breast 
Felt the same shaft which his own feathers drest.” 
K. Phillips, On Controversies in Religion. 


“ That eagle’s fate and mine are one, 
Who on the shaft that made him die 
Espied a feather of his own 
Wherewith he wont to soar so high.” 
Waller, To a Lady singing one of his own Songs. 
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“So the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain, 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 
And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart. 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel, 
He nursed the pinion which impelled the steel ; 
While the same plumage that had warmed his nest, 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast.” 
Byron, On H. Kirke White,in English Bards. 
H. GARDINER. 





Shalford. 


Scotch Song (Vol. xii., p. 287.). — Mr. Hacx- 
woop is informed that the extravaganza after 
which he inquires (“ Rob Royson’s Bonnet”), was 
written by the amiable and unfortunate poet, 
Tannahill, and will be found in any collection of 
his works. His version contains only five stanzas ; 
but, like the Editor of “N. & Q.,” I have seen a 
much more extended “ broadside ballad ” version, 
much superior in humour to the original sketch. 

J. A. Pertuensis. 


Francis’s Horace (Vol. xii., pp. 218. 311.).—The 
following is a copy of the title of the first edition 
of Francis’s Horace : 

“ The Odes, Episodes, and Carmen seculare of Horace, 
in Latin and English, with Critical Notes, collected from 
the best Latin and French Commentators (motto from 
the Ars Poetica). By the Rev. Mr. Philip Francis. In 
Two Volumes. London: printed for A. Millar, at ‘ Bu- 
chanan’s Head,’ opposite to Katharine Street, in the 
Strand. mpccxuu. 8vo.” 

There is a preface (with title) of sixteen pages, 
and the first volume contains besides 311 pages. 


ws Dae 





PMisceeNaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Few can have pored over the admirable Surrey of 
London, penned by that worthy “merry old man,” John 
Stow, without wishing that it had been accompanied by 
a map worthy of his careful and pains-taking history. 
At what must have been a considerable expenditure of 
time, labour, and research, Mr. Newton has prepared such 
a map under the title of London, Westminster, and South- 
wark as in the Olden Times, showing the City and the 
Suburbs, with the Churches, Monasteries, and call the Im- 
portant Buildings as they stood in the Re ign of Henry Vili. 
before the Reformation ; accompanied by an Historical and 
Topographical Memoir, compiled from Ancient Documents, 
Records, and other Authentic Sources. The scale of this 
valuable illustration of the then condition of this great 
metropolis, is such (its size is about 5 fect by 4), as to 
admit, not only of the positions of the different public 
buildings being shown, but of their form and structure 
being pictorially represented. Of the use made by him 
of the various authorities, on which this bird’s-eye, or 
pictorial map of London, has been constructed — from the 
old maps of Aggas, Hofnagel, Ogilvy, Roque, &c., the 
views by Hollar, and the treasuries in the print-room of 
the British Museum— Mr. Newton gives us full informa- 
tion in his Introduction. And, as in the letter-press 
Memoir which accompanies the map, and which is based 
for the most part on the graphic and trustworthy descrip- 
tion of old Stow, Mr. Newton has endeavoured to bring 
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under review some of the most noticeable of the habits 
and feelings of the populace of London in early times, it 
may readily be conceived that his work is one to interest 
not only the antiquary and the citizen, but every well- 
informed reader who sees in the changes which the city 
of King Lud has undergone in its progress, to its present 
extent and influence, the most important chapter in the 
history of social progress ever written in brick or stone. 
While on the subject of maps, we may call attention to 
a series, very different in their nature from that of the 


peaceful metropolis we have just been describing. We 
allude to the different Maps of the Seat of War, lately 


published by Mr. Wyld. Of these useful —we might say 
indispensable newspaper companions—we have before us 
no less than six, viz. :—I. ‘ons of Sevastopol, extending 
from Sevust pol and Balaklava to Baktchi Serai, showing 
the Position of the Allied Armies and the Russian Forces. 
Il. Plan of the Northern Forts, and Attack and Siege 
Works of Sevast »pol, Ill. The Crimea; with Chart of the 
Coast from Odessa to Perekop and Town and Harbour of 
Sevastopol, with Batteries and Approaches. 1V. Panoramic 
View of the Black Sea and Surrounding Country. V. 
Map and Chart of the Coasts between Otchakov, Nicolaier, 
Kherson, and Southern Russia. And lastly, VI. Military 
Map of the Countries between Odessa and Pi rekop, with the 
Stations of the Russian Forces. It is almost superfluous 
to talk of these maps as aids to the general reader in 
following narrative of “Our own Correspondent.” 
Such maps may be said to be indispensable. 

The new edition of Mr. Singer’s Shakspeare, which has 
been so long expected, is at length announced. It is to 
be published in ten monthly volumes, uniform with 
Pickering’s Aldine Poets, and the first volume will be 
issued with the Magazines in January. The chief cha- 
racteristics of this edition are, that the notes contain all 
that was conceived necessary to the elucidation of the 
Poet, either in the explanation of obsolete words, phrases, 
obscure sentences, or allusions to manners and customs, 
incidents and literature of his times; avoiding alike 
lixity and unsatisfactory conciseness. All variations 
from the old copies are noticed, and the reasons for such 
variation stated. A Critical Essay from the pen of a 
learned and highly gifted friend of the Editor is appended 
to each play, and a new Biographical Memoir of the Poet 
by the same hand is prefixed. We are glad to find Mr. 
Singer in his Prospectus recognising that a few acceptable 
corrections are - be found in the MS. Corrections pub- 
lished by Mr. Collier. We ought to add that a limited 
number of copies have been printed, uniform in size with 
Mr. Pickering’s crown octavo classics. Of this, which 
will form a handsome Library Edition, the whole ten 
volumes will be issued at one time, and that, we believe, 
almost immeiliately. 

It is rumoured that the twe nty-five thousand copies of 
Macaulay which have been printed, will not meet the 
supply on the day of publication, and that the press is 
already at work on a second impression. Our readers will 
share our surprise when they hear that the weight of the 
Macaulays to be issued to the trade on the 17th, is esti- 

mated at no less than fifty-six tons. Surely this is a fact | 
unparalleled in the history of publishing! 


Envi 


the 


pro- 


Books Recetvev. — English Roots, or the Derivation of | 
Words from the Ancient Anglo-Saxon. Two Lectures by 
the Rev. E. N. Hoare. In these two lectures the Dean of 
Waterford has turned to good account the amusement 
and instruction to be derived from a consideration of the | 
origin and derivation of many of our Household Words 
and Phrases. 

Cursory Notes on Various Passages in the Text of | 
Beaumont and Flete her, as edited by the Rev. A. Dyce, and 
on his Few Notes on Shakspeare. The Author John Mit- 
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ford. The name of the Rev. John Mitford is a sufficient 
guarantee for the scholarship and critical acumen to be 
found in this supplement to the new edition of Beaumont 
and Fletcher. 

Euripides — Alcestis; Horace — ~ Epi stles, and Ars Po- 
etica. Two new Parts of Parker's useful series of Oxr- 
ford Pocket Classics, with short English Notes. 

Parker’s Church Calendar and General Almanack for the 
Year of our Lord, 1856, especially rich in information 
relating to the State, Universities, and the Church, and 
with much that new respecting the Colonial and 
American Churches. 

Ey y of the Niger, Tshadda, and Biniie Exploration, 

TT. J. Hutchinson, Esq. These two new parts of Long- 
man’s Traveller's Libre ary will be read with great interest 
by all who desire to the Extinction of the Slave 
Trade and the Civilization of Africa. 
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Wanted by F. Dinsdale, Leamington. 
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Iopeson's WestMORLAND AS IT WAS. 
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